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I 
THE CHALLENGE OF TOLSTOY 


**°*Tis freedom to obey.” 


My wife and I were spending part of our summer 
holidays in 1889. We were staying at a farm- 
house at Markfield in Charnwood Forest. Our 
first little baby girl was with us, then only a few 
months old, I had been since 1884 pastor of 
Gallowtree Gate Congregational Church in 
Leicester. 

We were reading together, while baby was 
asleep, Tolstoy’s account of his religion. Both 
of us were profoundly impressed by what the 
great Russian said. We could become no 
disciples of his. We often smiled at his exegesis. 
His selection of principal commandments struck 
us as very arbitrary. He failed in our judge- 
ment to perceive how the minor precepts were 
controlled, modified, even corrected by the Two Points. 
higher commands of the Golden Rule and the 
Law of Love. But two things in Tolstoy made 
an ineffaceable dint on our souls. One was the 
peremptory duty of absolute obedience to the 
commands of Jesus, whencesoever derived and 
howsoever certified. The other was the utter 
folly of imagining that the way of the world 
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was in the long run easier and less exacting than 
the way of Christ. 

Even before we were married, my wife and 
I had felt with an awful thrill the original mean- 
ing of the demand, “If anyone would come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.” We tried to put it into 
modern English so: ‘‘ Let him utterly renounce 
himself, put the hangman’s halter round his 
neck, and begin his march to the gallows—after 
Me.” Or “ Let him have for ever done with 
self, and at all risks and at all costs follow Me.”’ 
We knew that Jesus called for loyal desperadoes, 
who would stick at nothing, so His Will be done. 
To this sense of utter preparedness for the worst 
of shame and pain, Tolstoy added a keener 
edge: he made us feel that what Jesus required 
from His followers was not simply a reverent 
appreciation of His great ideals—with a large 
latitude of choice as to which elements in that 
ideal we were to realize,—but an unhesitating 
obedience to definite commands. The Gospels 
had taught us the peremptoriness of Jesus. 
Tolstoy roused our consciences to feel that that 
same peremptoriness held to-day, and was as 
sternly regardless, now as then, of our customs, 
conventionalities, or comforts. 

This came as an imperious challenge to our 
souls). We knew that it involved a complete 
break with what may be termed comfortable 
Christianity. 

So, knowing our weakness in the presence of 
those awful Imperatives, we knelt down beside 
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our sleeping babe. We vowed together that, 
with the help of God, we would obey, whatever 
it might cost us, and we prayed for the strength 
and courage that were needed. 

We rose from our knees, only dimly feeling Broken 
that we had been broken loose. The ordinary !°°S* 
and the conventional no longer held us in 
bondage. From that day to this, we have 
“lived dangerously ” with precarious livelihood, 
with no certainty of a settled home, driven to 
“‘ live by faith as soldiers live by courage.” 

And this discipline has made us know what 
cowards we are. 


In seven months’ time I had resigned my 
Leicester pastorate and was living in a small 
workman’s cottage off Iffley Road, Oxford, that 
I might read methodically at home and in the 
Bodleian Library. 


The Deity of 


Jesus. 


The Jesus of 
History. 


II 
“HE WAS THERE!” 


THE next Disclosure will not be understood 
without some prior explanation. 

Like every true student of divine things, I 
was called to tread the Golgotha of doubt. The 
world I wanted to help was distracted, paralysed, 
almost blinded by doubt about the Highest Life. 
I could not help the puzzled world, unless I too 
bore its burden. Its doubt became my own. 
It all but crushed me. Everything, in sense or 
soul, sank into an abyss of uncertainty. 

Except during that black time, which, merci- 
fully, was not long permitted to remain, I have 
never doubted the Deity of Jesus. In the whole 
panorama of existence, as it was unfurled to me, 
He was the divinest. In Him I found, as I 
found nowhere else, That that I must trust, 
adore, obey. The rest of the universe might, 
or might not be a blank; but He was a Fact, 
imbedded in history, undeniable, and invincible, 
As the darkness began to pass, I remember 
exclaiming of Him, ‘“‘ Whatever God there is, 
if God there be, then this is God.’ It was in 
** the Jesus of history,’’ not in any theologizing 
about Him, that I found the Highest. 

That Fact was the basis of my life. It was 
the substance of all my teaching. The historic 
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Jesus gave me the truth of Nature, of Society, 
of the Life that transcends both. Though the 
Fact occurred ages ago, the truth which it 
revealed was true for all time. A_ correct 
astronomic record 3,000 years old is of present- 
day scientific validity ; and in the historically 
attested consciousness of Jesus were mirrored 
the eternal stars. The Truth He showed, the 
Deed He wrought, the Life He lived abode in 
history the divinest things that ever came to 
man. 

But beyond this carefully ascertained Fact 
I felt I dared not go. It was priceless. It was 
sufficient. Further I need not pry. From the 
well-paved highway of historical testimony, I 
must not wander myself, still less might I lead 
those whom I was teaching, into the bogs and 
quagmires of mere speculation. I had--is it 
necessary to say ?—satisfied myself, that the 
purely negative views, which left nothing certain 
about Jesus in the crucible of criticism, demanded 
more gullible credulity than could swallow the 
crudest fancies of superstition. 

Nevertheless, the question would assert itself, After the 
This personal Jesus—what has become of Him ? 8cension? 
Where or what is He who once came and loved 
our clay? The technical theologian or the 
speculative philosopher might have his answers 
ready. But they did not satisfy the cravings 
of the soul. The session at the right hand of 
the Majesty on ‘high sounded very remote. 

‘‘ Withdrawn into the recesses of Deity ’’ was 
a phrase even less helpful; while the assurance 
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that the Ascended Christ was a mystery con- 
cealed in God left everything blank. 

The heart was not satisfied. It hankered at 
times after the simple faith of early childhood 
which found in “ gentle Jesus ” the Person ever 
active and ever present. And in times of deep 
sorrow and perplexity, the instinctive verdict 
of my consciousness was that I was not alone, 
but that One walked with me and fain would 
comfort me: One who so walked with His 
disciples of yore. 

The instinct was checked by an influence 
then and now too widely prevalent. It may 
conveniently be called Subjectivism. It tries 
to explain all or much that a man thinks he knows 
as entirely subjective: as merely states of his 
own mind, without any further reality, or objec- 
tive validity. As far as possible, it tends to 
shut a man up in himself without knowledge of 
what is beyond himself. With David Hume, 
it refused to recognize any reality inward or 
outward behind the phenomena of sense or 
spirit; there was but a procession of fleeting 
sensations. With later thinkers a_ certain 
objective validity was conceded to the Moral 
Law, but the material universe was resolved into 
a moving cluster of inward ideas. The retreat- 
ing forces of Subjectivism have, however, been 
accorded free cover in the religious conscious- 
ness; and that—strange to say—by religious 
teachers. 

So I tried to convince myself that my im- 
pressions of a Companion so wonderfully like 
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the Gospel portrait were “‘ purely subjective ”’: 
they were reminiscences of childish fancies ; 
or they were a phantasm of the devout imagina- 
tion: they did not attest a present and objective 
Reality. I fear that my soul, under strong 
emotion, did frequently kick over the traces of 
Subjectivism, only in cooler moments to be 
forced back within the prescribed shafts of the 
intellect. 

Deliverance came to me at Oxford. 

One morning I had finished reading Keim’s Keim, 
Life of Jesus of Nazara. His account of the 
Resurrection filled me with a whirl of contending 
thoughts and emotions. His negative con- 
clusions often roused vigorous revulsion; his 
concessions to positive faith seemed to demand 
more, much more. My attention was still 
riveted on the far-off Fact, the History, however 
mangled, however patched together again, of 
that wondrous Life. 

I could not remain indoors. I set out at a On Iffley 
brisk pace along Iffley Road towards the town, 844 
I came under the trees that leaned over the foot- 
way, not far from Magdalen Bridge. 

And then—‘*O moment one and infinite ! ” 

HE was there beside me. No vision: nothing 
visible. No sound: nothing audible. No re- 
miniscence: no phantasm: but Himself, Jesus 
once of Nazareth. Unmistakably, overpower- 
ingly He. 

The certainty of sense, the certainty of mathe- Certainty 
matical proof, the certainty of conscience were 4>solute. 
as nothing to the certainty of His Self-mani- 
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festation. The puny outposts of Rationalism 
and Subjectivism, with their shrill demands for 
‘‘ permits” signed by the intellect, were all 
swept aside as the King rode into the citadel of 
the soul. When His objective Presence impinges 
on the human consciousness, when His trans- 
cendent Personality invades and masters a 
human personality, there is no longer need or 
question of proof. 

He gave me no message. He gave me no 
mandate. He did infinitely more, He gave me 
Himself. He made me know Him to be the 
Present Companion, the Living Leader, the over- 
mastering Lover. 

Words fall like rotten rungs beneath the feet 
as one tries to climb towards the merest sugges- 
tion of what must remain for ever ineffable. 
My whole being was one passionate vibration of 
awe, wonder, gratitude, love, and adoration. 
I was as far removed as possible from being in 
any merely passive state. It took all of me, every 
power within me raised to its intensest activity, 
to receive what I could of the Infinite Gift. 
So I reached the very transport of certitude. 


Someone may ask, But how, without sight or 
sound or physical touch, could you be sure of 
the presence of the Person? To this question 
I put another, How does person know person in 
ordinary human life? Mere impressions of 
sense or inferences from them can never give 
me knowledge of the real personality of a friend. 
I have found no psychology or theory of knowing 
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which explains the mutual knowledge of human 
persons. Yet on that knowledge of person by 
person the whole structure of life and society is 
based. It is a fact which psychology must 
accept, may attempt to investigate and explain, 
but cannot explain away. Still less can that 
science, as yet in its infancy, dare, with any 
reason; to dictate on what terms the Supreme 
Personality can make Himself known to the 
soul. 

More than two years after this event on Iffley How identify 
Road, the Congregational Union of England #™? 
and Wales was holding a discussion in College 
Chapel, Bradford, when faith in the Living 
Christ was impugned. Before such a challenge 
I could not remain silent. I bore my witness. 
A friend asked me afterwards, How did I know 
it was Jesus and not another spiritual being who 
had come to me? I pointed out briefly that the 
unique Personality of all time was too unique— 
if I might be excused the phrase—to be mistaken 
when manifested: none other than He Himself 
could correspond to the portrait in the New 
Testament. A speculative divine whom I took 
into confidence informed me with emphasis I 
had but ‘“‘ discovered the humanity in God.” 
As I said to a friend, If I had told him that 
after long years of unsatisfied affection I had at 
last found the queen of my life, he ought 
consistently to have remarked, “‘It was no 
personality you had come to know: you had 
only discovered the femineity in man”? ! 
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THE MANDATE WHICH FOUNDED THE 
BROWNING SETTLEMENT 


** Ye did not choose Me, but I chose you.” 


I now come to the chief turning-point in my 
career. The Purpose which had detached me 
from the ordinary pastorate, and from the claims 
of academic study, had now broken me loose 
from religious journalism. The paper which I 
had edited for two years was sold over my 
head. I was 35 years of age. I had with me 
my wife and three little children. I was free. 

What was now required from me ? 

Many friends of academic influence urged 
that I should become a teacher of men in training 
for the Gospel ministry. Theysaid: ‘‘ You have 
had eleven years in colleges and universities 
in Britain and in Germany. You have studied 
under some of the foremost leaders of religious 
thought. Very few have had such a training. 
Your teachers have warmly commended your 
qualifications.”’ Others added: “ You want to 
help the people, and especially the poor. How 
can you do this more effectually than by instruct- 
ing a succession of pastors in Christian Economics 
and Christian Sociology ?’? One who could 
speak with authority said that within a few 
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years the headship of a college in the north 
would be vacant and I could easily secure the 
post. And when another college was seeking a 
principal, a friend begged me to let him nominate 
me, and then, he said, my appointment was as 
good as certain. There were others who pleaded 
that if I declined academic openings, I was 
marked out to be pastor of some “ highly 
cultured ”’ congregation. And my elder brother, 
with affectionate earnestness, was extolling the 
opportunities and potencies of journalism. 

On the other hand, I had heard “‘ the approach- 
ing trample ”’ of the Labour Movement in Reli- 
gion. I knew the future belonged to the working- 
classes, and I felt the need of serving their 
spiritual aspirations. I had seen, too, the grave 
social peril which menaced London and all large 
cities, in consequence of the residential separation 
of the classes; and I knew that this danger 
would be best overcome by colonies of Christian 
households possessed of some social advantages 
taking up their residence among the multitudes 
of the poor. Hopes of denominational action 
in either direction had broken down and 
crumbled away. 

Amid these conflicting claims I could only cry 
for clear guidance from the Directing Will. 

One day the answer came. 

As I knelt and prayed, there was laid upon Authoritative 
me the mandate that I, my wife and children 4#sio" 
should ourselves go and reside among the 
London poor, to serve them in every way open 
to us. 


Early pre- 
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I went to my wife and told her. She, brave 
soul, at once assented: ‘‘ What the Lord wills 
must be done.’’ Charles Booth said to me long 
afterwards, ‘“‘ The task of living among the poor 
is far harder for a woman of a higher class than 
it is for a man”? He added pointedly, ‘‘ You 
have no right to ask such a woman to do it.” 

Naturally our chief fear was for our children, 
the eldest four, the youngest not yet two years 
old. We both of us knew something of darker 
London; and the danger to these little lives 
loomed appallingly large before our minds. 
But, the wife said, “If it be His will, He will 
take care of our bairns.”’ 

It is easy now to trace the steps which pre- 
pared us to receive this mandate. I was born 
and brought up in a working-class district. As 
a reporter for the Press I was continually in 
presence of the lowest classes at inquests and 
police courts. From the transfiguration scenes 
of my mother’s death, I went straight to the 
inquest on three hanged murderers in Durham ; 
and the sharp contrast woke in me the resolve 
to leave the Press for the Ministry that I might 
bring my mother’s Christ to the souls that were 
lowest down. I was called thenceforth to the 
service of the lower classes; whether directly 
or through academic channels was a later ques- 
tion. Long years after we had settled in Wal- 
worth, I was startled to find there had been a 
still earlier premonition. A friend of my boy- 
hood, visiting Browning Hall, recalled a time 
when we were talking as boys together of what 
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we meant to be. ‘One of us,” he said, 
‘declared he would be a great civil engineer ; 
and that he became. Another said he would be 
a big builder and contractor, and he is now one 
of the biggest on Tyneside. Herbert Stead said 
he would spend his life amid the slums of 
London.” 

Of this I had no memory when the crucial My 
decision was taken. I was painfully aware of Unftness. 
my unfitness for the service. Whatever my 
earlier experiences may have been, the suggestion 
was ready to hand that my long academic life 
and habits of thought and speech positively 
disqualified me for the work. There were many 
men far better fitted. But then—they would 
not go! If I had had to decide myself, after 
judicially weighing what might be urged on both 
sides, I am fairly sure I should have pronounced 
against the undertaking. Many years before, 
when I was a student in Gottingen, I had 
actually adopted sucha method. I had summed 
up in writing the points for and against the 
vocation of a theological teacher. I found the 
overwhelming balance in favour. But as I 
went out that New Year’s Eve for a stroll 
along the walls in the brilliant starlight, I 
knew that my verdict lacked the stamp of 
authority. 

I felt often and for years afterward that I 
might do better work in other spheres. There 
was no disloyalty in being thus frank with myself ; 
for I always knew that His judgement, not 
mine, was decisive. 


The 
Mandate 
Objective. 


Where. 
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I am half ashamed of saying so much about 
my own balancing of prospects. Yet I hope I 
may be pardoned for mentioning these personal 
details. They are only recalled to show that 
the mandate was not, as the subjectivist is eager 
to suggest, the sublimated exhalation of my 
own judgements and desires. I am _ wholly 
ashamed to confess that my submission to the 
mandate was attended with little or no gladness. 
There was certainly a deep if awed satisfaction 
at knowing my duty. But the eager joy of the 
common soldier who volunteers for a forlorn 
hope was not there. I was rather like an 
unwilling recruit forced into the trenches— 
almost like a patient on whom the physician has 
pronounced the doom of certain death. Few, 
if any, of our friends approved of our decision. 

Our forebodings were not lessened by the 
next steps we took. We tramped over most of 
the depressed districts of London, trying to find 
out the place where we were to settle. The 
misery we saw sent us home each time with a 
painful sinking at the heart. We found after- 
wards that the attempt to relieve suffering 
brought its own healthy reaction. It was the 
seeing, without as yet being able to try to 
succour, that brought only sadness. 

I hope I have said enough, if not more than 
enough, to show the objective nature of the 
mandate. It came, not from me. It came 
from without, from above me. 

The place was not long in claiming us. We 
thought at first of Canning Town. We very 
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nearly decided on Battersea. Finally the 
committee of the Browning Hall Mission in 
Walworth, hearing of our purpose, approached 
us and invited me to fill the vacant post of 
superintendent. I said that if they would turn 
the Mission into a Settlement, I would become 
Warden. Early in 1894 agreement was 
reached. We began work in Walworth in 
October, but the Settlement was not formed 
until the middle of December. 


Europe’s 
Bitter Cry. 


IV 


HOW THE HAGUE MOVEMENT WAS 
INITIATED 


** God is not dumb, that He should speak no more.” 


From the time of our blind and timid surrender 
to the Unseen Will, we seem to have broken 
through into a plane on which we were, at all 
decisive moments, consciously directed from 
above. Prudence, common sense, one’s ordinary 
reason, were imperiously brushed aside by In- 
structions from Headquarters, though naturally 
of ample use in suggesting the means and 
carrying out the details of the inexorable 
behest. Of this new order of conduct, there 
came, within afew months of our fateful decision, 
a startling instance. 

As it emerges into public history and concerns 
the whole world, it must be given with some 
fullness and with careful corroboration from 
contemporary evidence. 

My brother W. T. Stead was spending the 
winter in Chicago, and was preparing his book, 
If Christ came to Chicago. In his absence I was 
conducting the Review of Reviews, thus beginning 
my twenty years’ service as assistant editor of 
that magazine (which enabled me to dispense 
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with any salary from the Settlement). During 
January 1894 there arose a great cry all over 
Kurope about what was then declared to be the 
intolerable burden of armaments. Italy was 
being bled white to supply the army and navy 
which she felt were necessary to her position as 
a Great Power. The same fearful pressure was 
felt more or less by all the populations of Europe. 
The Austrian statesman Count Goluchowski 
publicly declared that in the economic competi- 
tion of the future Europe was hopelessly out- 
classed and outranged by America. Europe was 
old, her resources well-nigh exhausted. America 
was new, with vast resources as yet scarcely 
tapped. But, beside all this, Europe was 
further handicapped by the load of armaments 
from which America was practically free. Great 
was the wail which rose from the crushed peoples 
of the Continent. 

And there seemed no remedy. Suggestions mr. 
were made, but none of them were felt to be Gladstone. 
feasible. On January 11 Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
W. P. Byles put the following question in the 
House of Commons : 


““T beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether before embarking on new and costly 
naval expenditure, the Government could see 
its way to open up communications with other 
European Powers, with a view to a policy of 
mutual disarmament.” 


Mr. Gladstone replied : 


“This is a question of great importance. 
4 


What I said 
in 1894. 
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I am not sure whether my hon. friend is aware 
that it was raised by Lord Clarendon, when 
Foreign Secretary, shortly before the close of 
his official life, when he made, with my full con- 
currence, an attempt at progress in this direction. 
I do not know that it was strictly official; and 
so it could not be made the subject of docu- 
mentary information to Parliament. Lord 
Clarendon, when he made that attempt, certainly 
did receive a very satisfactory answer from the 
Government of one great European Power; but 
he failed to carry the matter further. While 
holding the view I have expressed on the general 
subject, I am bound to say I am not of opinion 
that the present moment is one at which any 
such representations could be advantageously 
made.”’ 


If there were one statesman in this country 
who desired with all his heart the possibility of 
realizing Mr. Byles’s suggestion, it was Mr. 
Gladstone. But with the best will in the world, 
he found himself unable to hold out any hope. 

The horizon was black indeed. Nowhere in 
all the journals and magazines of the world 
which were directly or indirectly open to me 
was there a gleam of hope to be found. In the 
February number of the Review, in treating of 
the Progress of the World, I referred to Mr. 
Byles’s question and the eagerness with which 
the mere mention of the word Disarmament had 
been received on the Continent. In view of 
what followed I must quote what I said : 
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‘‘Have the peoples of the Continent been 
reduced by the miseries of militarism to a state 
of genuine contrition? Are they really willing 
to be saved from the torture of an armed peace 
and the dread of an annihilating war? Europe 
has verily played the prodigal. It has wasted 
its substance on riotous armaments. It has 
devoured its living with unnatural alliances. 
Is the European mind on the point of coming to 
itself ? 

“There are a few signs of the moral despera- Wanted, a 
tion which, rightly guided, goads into a new and ne eae 
auspicious career. What seems to be the crying 
need of the hour is a great European leader, a 
truly international Man, whom kings and states- 
men and the common people in every land could 
trust, who, passing from Court to Court, from 
Cabinet to Cabinet, from one Bourse to another, 
could negotiate the general desire for peace into 
a permanent organization, who could charm 
national pride and sensitive national honour 
into loyal submission to a tribunal of interna- 
tional justice and international force. In default 
of such a modern edition of Peter the Hermit 
preaching the union of the nations in a crusade 
against war, Europe may have to wait the 
authoritative summons of the leagued English- 
speaking peoples, or the spontaneous resolve of 
the Continental proletariat, or the cruel dictate 
of mutual helplessness following on devastating 
war. But whatever be the occasion, the one 
condition of settled peace remains the same: 
the establishment of a Central Court, with power 
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to enforce its sentence. Disarmament by 
mutual arrangement seems scarcely possible or 
wise, unless accompanied or preceded by this 
condition. Until a man knows that the law is 
strong enough to protect him from injury, he 
can hardly be expected to give up carrying arms ; 
and until the nations know that behind the 
High Court of International Justice there is 
material strength enough to prevent or punish 
the international aggressor, they are not likely 
in any fit of amiable enthusiasm to disband their 
armies and dismantle their fortresses. That 
condition observed, the difficulty ought not to 
be insoluble. Are the Powers willing to develop 
the concert of Europe, or such relics of it as 
survive, into a properly constituted judicial 
tribunal? If they are not willing, then there 
seems to be nothing for it but to let them burn 
in the hottest purgatory of militarism until 
- such time as they shall be willing.” 


I tremble as I recall these words and observe 
how terribly they have been confirmed by the 
actual course of events, both in the world’s 
failures and in its achievements. Exactly 
twenty-eight years after these words first ap- 
peared, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been officially opened at the Hague 
(Feb. 15, 1922). ‘‘ Power to enforce its sentences ”? 
is not sufficiently secured under the Covenant : 
we are still needing to agitate for an International 
Police to supply prompt and effective enforce- 
ment. 
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Having got the February Review to press, I In my 
went up to my home in Hornsey Rise. Natur- 94 
ally, when I reached my own quiet study at the 
top of the house, I brought the burden of 
Kurope before the Great Burden-Bearer. 

Then, as I was praying, something occurred 
which has changed my whole conception of life 
and of history. 

Suddenly, without any warning, there burst The 
upon my consciousness this message: ‘‘ Ap- Imperative. 
PROACH THE HMPEROR OF RUSSIA: THROUGH 
HIM DELIVERANCE WILL COME.” 

There was no sound or voice or visible letter- 
ing: only the message, clear and unmistakable. 

It came as do the monitions of conscience, with- 
out sign perceived by eye or ear, direct, peremp- 
tory, indubitable. 

Nothing had ever occurred to my mind to make sheer 

such a suggestion even conceivable. On the Madness? 
contrary it went dead against anything I could 
have expected. The Tsar’s name had never 
been so much as mentioned, to my knowledge, 
in connexion with the question of disarmament. 
He had recently been hailed by the German 
Kaiser as the greatest War-Lord on earth. To 
my unaided reason, it seemed sheer madness to 
think of approaching him. 

The suggestion was so utterly wild that for 
some time I wondered if my sanity was leaving 
me. Ibattled with this awful message, as only a 
man can who feels that his very reason is at stake. 

The message remained, clear, unmistakable. Unconquer- 
It conquered me. Then I knew that not from *!* 


But how ? 
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myself, not from any memories of suggestions 
made elsewhere, but from the Source of all 
initiative, this mandate had come. I need not 
say how awed and humbled, almost crushed I 
was. 

But how was I to obey the mandate? If 
it was required of me, I was quite willing to 
go at once to the Tsar. I remember seeing 
in imagination the St. Petersburg express 
leaving Hanover Station, as I had seen it years 
ago. 

Then, strangely enough, I was given to under- 
stand that I might use my own ordinary reason 
in finding out the best way of obeying the 
message. The Tsar was then virtually im- 
prisoned in Gatchina, surrounded with cordon 
upon cordon of guards and police to protect him 
from possible attacks by the Nihilists. If I 
had tried to go direct to him, I should probably 
have been arrested, either as a would-be assassin 
in disguise or as a lunatic at large. 

Then it occurred to me: my brother William 
had met the Tsar ; was granted a long interview ; 
was most favourably recerved. He would be 
the best channel through which to approach the 
Russian Emperor. This conclusion was con- 
firmed by the inner peace which followed. 

So I wrote to my brother, telling him what 
had occurred. As will be seen from his letter 
in reply—which has fortunately been preserved— 
he felt as I had felt—and even more strongly— 
when the message first broke in upon my con- 
sciousness. He wrote: 
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Tue COMMERCE CLUB, 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
February 20, 94. 

My DEAR HERBERT, 

I have received your letter and note that 
the idea which is hinted at in the Progress for 
February has taken further development in 
wour.mind.)... 

I am not in the habit of being daunted by 
impossibilities. A Nonconformist who went to 
Rome to teach the Pope how to govern the 
Catholic Church is not likely to be deterred from 
proposing anything to anybody if there is a 
chance of a thousandth part of decimal one per 
cent. of his advice being taken. But I know the 
Tsar, I think I may say I know him well. There 
has absolutely nothing happened of late either 
in the Russo-French Entente or the Russo- 
German Entente which is not entirely on the 
lines of his conversation with me when I was in 
St. Petersburg. He is, as I said then, the Peace- 
Keeper of Europe. That is his great ambition. 
It is the duty which he thinks is laid upon him 
by God Almighty. If he seems to encourage 
France, it is because he is more able to restrain 
her from breaking the peace. His apparently 
coming into line with the German Emperor is 
only the carrying out of his deepest conviction 
that Germany and Russia are allies and ought to 
stand together. But there is nothing in all that 
he has done that would in the least degree 
justify submitting to him such a scheme as you 
outline. The Tsar is not a visionary, an idealist, 
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or a poet: he is not even a great statesman, and 
imagination is not his strong point. He is a 
very plain Russian peasant on the throne, deeply 
impressed with the havoc and horrors of war and 
painfully aware that any rash step on his part 
might bring the avalanche down on our heads. 
He goes slow, but goes sure. I do not think that 
you could find a man in all Europe who would 
be less fascinated by your proposal than Alex- 
ander the Third. Alexander the First might 
have jumped at it; but Alexander the Third is 
of a very different temper. He is a man who 
has never risen one inch above the actual practi- 
cal. All his measures have been more or less 
from hand to mouth. He has never, so far as 
I know, uttered an abstract sentiment in his 
life, or grasped what might -be called a world- 
wide idea. And yet in your scheme this man by 
constitution and training and temperament is 
about as likely to take to that scheme as our 
father would have been to row in a boat race in 
an outrigger skiff. No, I do not think it is 
practical... 4,5 

I do not think that we could do anything, 
except perhaps one thing. We might propose 
with some chance of success that there should 
be a truce of God for the end of this century. 
If we could adjourn the war for six years we 
should have done a great thing. Adjourn the 
war and preserve the status quo as to armaments. 
That is to say, there should be no increase beyond 
the present numbers. I am afraid that you will 
think that this is a very poor proposal, but in 
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my opinion it is the very utmost verge of the 
limits of what is possible. 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. T. STEAD. 


Stronger proof than this letter affords that Evidence 
the message which had come to me was of no ©oM¢lusive. 
human origin could hardly be adduced. Of all 
men living then, my brother was most pro- 
nounced in the championship of the Tsar as 
the friend of peace, and most confident of know- 
ing the Tsar’s mind in such matters. Yet my 
brother in this letter declared the Tsar the last 
man in Europe to respond to the call I had 
received. A touch from our home life put my 
brother’s view most strongly. Our father had 
a positive obsession of antipathy to small boats, 
and warned us all against them. Yet the Tsar 
was about as likely to respond to my suggestion 
as our father was to take to rowing in a boat 
race in an outrigger skiff ! 

My brother later assured me that since I had 
had so strong a monition, he would look into 
the matter when he came back to London. 
I felt that I could then do no more. I had 
passed the message along what I believed 
to be the right channel. My conscience was 
at rest. 

About the middle of March my brother re- 
turned to London. A week or two later I entered 
his sanctum in Mowbray House. He turned 
round on me with an air of great astonishment. 
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*““My word, Herbert,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ but 
you have had a Signpost and a half!” 

“* Signpost,’ I should explain, was his favourite 
metaphor for an indication of the Divine Will 
pointing out the way along which we should go. 

My brother went on: “I have just been with 
Baron de Staal, the Russian Ambassador. I 
sounded him on the question raised by your 
Signpost. And I learned, to my great surprise, 
this astounding fact : that the Tsar was earnestly 
considering the question of concerted disarma- © 
ment! He felt that he could not himself take 
the initiative, but if he were approached he would 
be glad to take action.” 

Here was confirmation absolute. There I 
had been in my study at Hornsey Rise. There 
was the Tsar, beleaguered by his guards at 
Gatchina; he ignorant of my very existence ; 
I knowing nothing of what was passing in his 
mind. Yet the message came; and though its 
certainty lay beyond all human verification, 
confirmatory evidence had now been given. 

In the April number of the Review of Reviews 
my brother said: ‘‘ The Tsar, thank God, is no 
viewy sentimentalist, like Napoleon the Third, 
and he naturally will not risk bringing about 
a conflagration by proposing any fly-by-the-sky 
schemes of disarmament. But, apart from 
public sources of information, I have private 
intelligence from a sure source that the Emperor is 
giwing his closest attention as to whether something 
cannot be done to relieve the intolerable burden of 
military expenditure.” I put in italics the 
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sentence which shows the impact of the new 
fact. 

Once contact had been thus established, the A 
next course was easy. Working through the Memoal. 
International Arbitration Alliance, my brother 
drew up the following: 


‘““NATIONAL MEMORIAL FOR ARREST- 
ING THE GROWTH OF EUROPEAN 
ARMAMENTS. 


“To the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, 
K.G., Premier, and the other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

‘“The continuous and unchecked growth of 
Kuropean Armaments has now reached a point 
which necessitates some concerted action to 
secure relief. The pressure of military and 
naval expenditure threatens States with 
bankruptcy. . 

‘This ruinous rivalry in Armaments is the 
inevitable, although deplorable, result of the 
absence of any International Understanding. 
It can only be arrested by an International 
Agreement. 

‘““We would, therefore, respectfully but 
earnestly suggest that communications should 
be opened with the European Powers in order 
to ascertain whether it may not be possible, as 
a first step towards arresting the further growth 
of Natiqgnal Armaments and reducing burdens 
already almost intolerable, to secure a common 
and general agreement that, until the close of the 
century, no State will sanction any increase of 
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its military and naval expenditure beyond the 
maximum of the Estimates of the present year.” 


This was very numerously and representa- 
tively supported. My brother described it as 
““one of the most influentially signed declara- 
tions ever presented to the Ministers of the 
Crown ” (Review of Reviews, July 1894). Lead- 
ing members of the Opposition, Lord Mayors, 
leaders of the Churches, Catholic, Anglican, 
Nonconformist, leaders of Labour, men of letters 
and of science, and other eminent persons 
appear jn the list of signatories. 

While the signatures were being obtained, 
my brother stated in the May number of the 
Review: “It is the responsibility of English 
democracy to take the initiative in promoting if 
possible a simultaneous reduction of Armaments 
all along the line. It is understood that the 
Tsar is earnestly desirous of moving in this 
direction as soon as the opportunity offers... . 
There is little fear that the Tsar will shrink from 
action so characteristic of the peace-keeper of 
Kurope.”’ 

What followed may be transcribed from the 
Review of Reviews, September 1898 : 

“While the Memorial was still in course of 
signature, but acting under the inspiration of the 
movement of which it was the visible outcome, 
Lord Rosebery communicated with M. de Staal 
on the subject suggesting the desirability of the 
initiative in this matter being taken by the 
Tsar. Hence, as the Westminsier Gazette 
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remarks, ‘the Tsar’s proposal may fairly be 
called a British one. A very few years ago, a 
British Prime Minister suggested to the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg that a conference for a 
stay of armaments or the reduction of armaments 
should be summoned, and that the right person 
to summon it was the Tsar of Russia. The 
suggestion was cordially received, but it was 
intimated that the time was hardly opportune.’ 
The inopportuneness arose from the outbreak 
of the war between China and Japan.”’ 

The Chinese-Japanese war began towards the 
end of July; and when gunpowder is burning in 
any part of the world, an appeal for disarmament 
is likely to fall on deaf ears. 

In November Tsar Alexander died. ‘‘ One of Postponed, 
the last official international acts of the Emperor 
was to express his sympathy and admiration for 
the attempt initiated in England for promoting 
the reduction of armaments. There was nothing 
which he had more at heart than the maintenance 
of peace, and he rejoiced to know that a move- 
ment was on foot in this country directed to so 
desirable an end. At the same time, he regret- 
fully admitted that owing to the outbreak of 
war in the Far East, and also to difficulties nearer 
home, the present moment was not opportune 
for such a step. It must be relegated to a more 
convenient season ”’ (Review of Reviews, Novem- 
ber 1894). 


But neither war nor death was to stop the The Son's 
Purpose which had been so unmistakably mani- Restipt 
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fested. What the father had intended the son 
carried out. I can never forget the ecstasy of 
delight with which, when I opened my news- 
paper on the last Monday in August 1898, I 
read the Rescript of Tsar Nicholas II. The 
essential paragraphs of this document (dated 
August 24, 1898) may be quoted here: 

‘*'To put an end to these incessant armaments 
and to seek the means of warding off the calami- 
ties which are threatening the whole world, such 
is the supreme duty which is to-day imposed on 
all States. 

‘“* Filled with this idea, His Majesty has been 
pleased to order me (Count Muravieff) to propose 
to all the Governments whose representatives 
are accredited to the Imperial Court, the meeting 
of a Conference which would have to occupy 
itself with this grave problem.”’ 

So the Lord had again confirmed His word 
unto His servant. 

As a sequel to the Unseen Initiative in Febru- 
ary 1894 came this Rescript, the first and second 
Hague Conferences, the Administrative Council, 
and all the Hague Conventions—with arrange- 
ments for a third Conference. And though the 
early promoters of the League of Nations would 
scarcely so much as mention the Hague Con- 
ferences, yet M. Léon Bourgeois, prominent at 
the Hague and first President of the Council of 
the League of Nations, bore incontrovertible 
witness when he said to the Assembly at Geneva 
in 1920: ‘‘ It is just and useful not to break the 
ties between what was done by the Hague 
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Conferences and what is done to-day by the 
League of Nations: the two works are con- 
tinuous: the second completes the first.” 

The sequence of events is clear: 

1894. I receive the message: ‘*‘ Approach 
the Emperor of Russia.” 

I pass it on to W. T. Stead. 

W. T. Stead approaches the Tsar’s Ambassa- 
dor, Baron de Staal. 

Through the Arbitration Alliance, W. T. Stead 
initiates a National Memorial. 

While this is being signed, W. T. Stead brings 
it to the notice of Lord Rosebery. 

Lord Rosebery approaches the Russian 
Government through de Staal, suggesting the 
Tsar summon a Conference on arrest of Arma- 
ments. 

Tsar Alexander III receives and welcomes the 
idea ; but postpones because of Chinese-Japanese 
war. Dies. 

1898. ‘Tsar Nicholas II carries out his father’s 
idea; issues Rescript. 

1899. First Hague Conference; Baron de 
Staal presiding; Administrative Council; Con- 
ventions. 

1907. Second Hague Conference: 44 out 
of the 48 States of the world present. Con- 
ventions. Obligatory Arbitration shelved by 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
others. 

Preparations for Third Hague Conference. 

1914-1918. War by Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, on civilization. 
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1920. Peace: Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Council of the League: first meetings. 

Assembly of the League: first meeting. 

M. Bourgeois declares the League of Nations 
the continuation of the Hague Conferences. 

The Emperor of Russia was approached. 
Through him came the succession of Conferences, 
followed by the League of Nations. The 
promise “Deliverance will come” is far from 
fulfilled. But the movement towards world 
unification has so far advanced as to justify the 
confident assurance that through the World- 
Conferences initiated by the Tsar—Hague Con- 
ferences, League of Nations, Association of the 
Peoples, or a Third Hague Conference including 
and completing the work of all its predecessors 
at the Hague, Geneva, Washington, and else- 
where—deliverance will come to mankind from 
the burden of armaments, and eventually from 
the curse of war. 


I said above that this message changed my 
whole conception of life and history. I had, I 
suppose, absorbed from German and English 
philosophy the current idea of history as a 
process of evolution proceeding from known 
forces within society—as an immanent develop- 
ment. On alleged interpositions from trans- 
cendent sources I looked decidedly askance. 


I was disposed to challenge them as more or less 


surreptitious suggestions from what was already 
given there in the known environment. Guid- 
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ance I certainly looked for; else I should not 
have prayed for it. But here to me—strongly 
prejudiced as I was against the very idea of 
such humanly inexplicable Interpositions, right 
in the teeth of my habitual interpretation of 
historical evolution—came this message. I 
could not deny the fact. 

A German professor said in my hearing that it 
‘was a common device of the Hebrew historian, 
when any important change in national policy 
was about to occur, to introduce a nameless 
man of God, who came, delivered the decisive 
message, and then was withdrawn into oblivion. 
My experience since February 1894 inclines me 
to agree with the professor—with this important 
difference: it Is a common device, not, however, 
of the writer of Hebrew history, but of the 
Maker of all history. 


The Call, 


My Brother’s 
Acceptance. 


V 
“HE GAVE SOME TO BE APOSTLES ” 
“ There still is need of martyrs and aposiles.”’ 


I nave found that whenever through the hard 
shell of customary life there breaks a clear 
message from on high, it carries with it a glow 
of power that kindles other lives than mine and 
wakes their wills to new purpose. So was it 
with the word whose sequel I have just de- 
scribed. 

Some time—long or short—after it came to 
me, I wrote to my brother enlarging and en- 
forcing what I had said in Progress of the need 
of a Peter the Hermit to-day, to waken the 
nations to a crusade against war, and to raise 
anew the cry “It is the Will of God!” I told 
my brother I was seeking and praying—I asked 
him to join in the quest—for such a man. I 
remember mentioning that he would need to 
speak with freedom the chief languages of 
Kurope and be able to address the peoples in 
their own tongue. 

My brother replied to the effect that my letter 
had come to him as a Call from the Highest. 
In my sketch of the man we wanted he recog- 
nized himself. There was no need, he added, 
to know how to speak in the chief languages. 

42 
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In all the countries to which he had gone, and 
with all the people whom he wished to meet, 
English was language enough. 

Rarely was there one who more resolutely, A Tour of 
more untiringly, more nobly lived out his Call Fit 
than he. An embodied flame of unquenchable 
zeal, he went throughout the length and breadth 
of his own land, passed from Continent to Con- 
tinent, stormed the chief capitals, visited Courts 
and Chancellories and newspaper offices, swung 
into his net of the crusade Pope, Emperor, 
bishop, statesman, journalist, and anointed 
them with his own fervour. When the Tsar’s 
Rescript was issued, he was well aware of the 
immense antagonism there was arrayed against 
it. It was silent, avoided the light of publicity, 
but represented some of the most formidable 
interests in existence. ‘‘ All the Governments,”’ 
he wrote in the October Review, “‘ are speaking 
civilly about the Rescript. All of them are 
accepting the Tsar’s invitation, but none of 
them, for all their courtesy, hardly disguise their 
belief that nothing will come of it.” It was 
necessary to rouse Europe, it was still more 
necessary to make England vocal. He first 
made a tour of the Continent, which he thus 
describes in the December Review : 

‘‘ Leaving England in the middle of September, 
I visited in succession Brussels, Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Sebastopol. From 
Sebastopol I went to Yalta, where I had the 
privilege of twice visiting the Emperor at 
Livadia. I crossed the Black Sea to Constan- 
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tinople, and then returned via Sofia, in Bulgaria 
—-which I visited for the first time—Buda-Pesth, 
Vienna, Florence, and Rome. From Rome I 
went to Cannes, and after making a detour to 
the capital of Switzerland, came back to London 
through Paris. Altogether I have been away 
two months and a half.” 

During this tour, on November 14, 1898, he 
wrote to me—the place is not mentioned. He 
said : 

“Some belated letters of yours which have 
been stravaging all over Europe reached me after 
my arrival here. I thank you from my heart 
for your kind sympathy and prayers. I am, I 
feel, developing into the International Man for 
whose advent you prayed in 1894. 

““T am not a very good subject to be chosen 
for such a job. But I have got it in hand and 
I am not going to drop it.... 

“IT am afraid I shall have to ask you to bring 
out the Dec. and Jan. Reviews. I hope to be 
back on Monday.” 

Next came the agitation in Great Britain. 
On October 9 the Settlement held a meeting in 
support of the Rescript, and at its suggestion the 
first Town’s Meeting in the kingdom was held 
by the Parish of Newington (now included in 
Southwark). The Great Crusade was inaugu- 
rated at St. James’s Hall, on Peace Sunday, the 
Sunday preceding Christmas Day. It was, I 
gather, of this inauguration that my brother 
speaks in the following letter, of date Decem- 
ber 24: 
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My DEAREST BRoTHER HERBERT, 

I am driving at a great rate. It is odd, 
and yet not odd, that you should have called me 
to this work, and that it should have come to 
me with a power and to an extent of which 
none of us ventured to hope when first you 
wrote about it. 

I had a great time last Sunday with a manifest 
outpouring of the Divine Spirit. I wish you 
had been able to be there. It nearly killed me, 
but the Power was felt everywhere. 

I shall be on this work till April, I faney. It 
will be a great time of refreshing from on High. 
I am counting on you to help with the R. of Rs. 

I beg you to believe how very grateful I am 
to you, 

Ever yours affectionately, 
W. T. STEAD. 


The next four months were filled by him with Be dee 
the most intense activity. More than 200 eke 
Town’s Meetings were held in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, at most of which, as Mr. 
Balfour said on receiving their Memorial on 
March 29, William was a speaker. On the llth 
of May my brother presented to the Tsar the 
results of the British campaign in thirty volumes 
of 600 sheets each, containing the resolutions 
passed at the Town’s Meetings, and 160,000 
signatures. I remember my brother telling me 
that a certain exalted personage—I am not sure 
whether it were not the Tsar himself—-assured 
him that but for this decided action on the part 
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of the British people, the Hague Conference 
would not have been held, or if held, would 
have ended in meaningless compliments to the 
Tsar. But so overwhelming and _ practically 
unanimous an expression of the will of Great 
Britain was something that even the most un- 
willing Chancellories of Europe could not dis- 
regard. So the First World-Conference came 
to pass. 

The rest of the acts of my brother’s apostolate, 
behold, are they not written in the War against 
War, and in all the volumes of the Review of 
Reviews since issued up to the time of his death ? 


I only met Lord Northcliffe once, and that 
was on national business during the war, at the 
request of a member of the Cabinet. He spoke 
much of my brother and asked me what, amid 
his almost boundless activity in so many regions 
of life, was the one thing which it might be said 
my brother had really done. What was his 
chief life-work ? 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I answered : 

‘‘ The Hague Movement.” 

As the years pass, and his work stands out, 
amid the evanescence of the ephemeral, it is seen 
to be that Apostolate for World-Unity which 
became clear and conscious in the way I have 
described above. In earlier life, he might have 
felt the call in his enthusiasm for the British 
Empire, then only a trifle later in his advocacy 
of the unity of the English-speaking peoples, 
but his culminating life-work was for “the 
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Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
Yet even he was afraid of being considered too 
ultimate in his aims. After the Hague had 
become the centre of thé world-horizon, I remem- 
ber suggesting to him that he might adopt as 
the motto for the Review of Reviews ‘“‘ One World, 
One People, One Destiny.”? He declined, say- 
ing, ‘‘ That is too much for me in my time: it 
will do for you in yours.” 

Yet there were only eight years between us ! 

He would now doubtless retort: ‘“* These 
eight years cover the World-War, with all its 
wonderful unitive effects.” 


A Whiff of 
Death. 


VI 
THE FOUNDING OF THE SETTLEMENT 
‘** His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 


From the region of ‘‘ high politics ” I now pass 
to the work in Walworth—which, all unex- 
pectedly, was also later to find its ‘‘ international 
vocation.” In obedience to the command that 
might not be disobeyed, eleven men, women, 
and children, residing or intending to reside on 
the spot, joined in the end of 1894, to form the 
Robert Browning Settlement. The evening was 
of a most dismal kind, with drizzle and sleet and 
mist above, and mud below. Walworth looked 
its worst. Before we met, I remember pacing 
up Walworth Road, and feeling as if a “‘ whiff of 
death ” were in our faces. I went with a cold 
shrinking at the heart. I expected a sort of 
slow bleeding to death in the presence of misery 
that could not be relieved. “In three years,” 
I said to my brother-in-law, “‘ we shall be dead, 
or—the work will have shown some success.” 
I believe it was generally regarded as a very 
forlorn hope. I write these things to my shame, 
in face of the wonderful doings since then of the 
Unseen Leader. I did not dare to resist the 
compulsion laid upon me, but I was more 
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obedient than cheerful. Yet ‘‘ each of us heard 
clang Gop’s ‘Come!’ and each was coming.” 

The Settlement really began to be in an Hour The Hour 

of Prayer held in Browning Hall Parlour and ‘4 began. 
attended by a very small group of workers and 
friends. The date was December 13, 1894. 
The hour was marked by deep intensity of feel- 
ing. Friends in distant homes were invited, 
though absent, to join in prayer for the new 
venture of faith. The Four Beatitudes in 
Luke were read; and fervent and tearful were 
the requests that the Settlement might make 
these blessings real. Other prayers recalled 
parental influences effective in the purpose of 
that evening. It was an hour when the outer 
crust of life was broken and the Inner Will 
showed through, when. heart revealed itself to 
heart, in the light of the Central Presence. 

Searcely had the meeting been held when Forearmed. 
difficulties were disclosed of many kinds, legal, 
financial, domestic, which might have made 
mere prudence pause and retire from the enter- 
prise. The premises which had been taken for 
a Settlement House were suddenly withdrawn. 

But for the preceding Hour of Prayer and the The Settle- 
Presence then revealed, I fear, I for one would sim ete 
have abandoned the place altogether and sought 
to carry out orders elsewhere. But His grip 
was on my conscience and, come what may, we 
must go forward. 

The certainty of His purpose, coupled with 
our own hesitancies and forebodings, made clear 
to us that the Settlement, in all that was good 
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in it, was His creation: made more manifestly 
His, in that He would not be worsted by our 
failings and shortcomings and sins. So far as 
the Settlement has promoted the Kingdom of 
God, it has been His work, as much as the Suez 
Canal was the work of Ferdinand de Lesseps, or 
the Forth Bridge the work of another bold 
designer. The blunders or dilatoriness of the 
workers employed on any of these jobs do not 
impair the fact that the work was done by the 
Great Engineer. 

This fact was an unspeakable comfort in times 
of dejection and of apparent failure. During 
the earlier years especially nothing but His hand 
could have held me to the work amid its manifold 
uncertainties and disappointments. His power 
was more felt in keeping me there than even in 
sending me there. 


VII 
‘UNTO THE ELECT LADY” 


** He calleth unto Him whom He Himself would.” 


THE Mandate which called the Settlement into 
being was no “‘ First Push” of Aristotle’s fancy, 
leaving us to work out undirected all the details 
involved in the general idea given us. We 
naturally used every faculty we possessed, we 
called up all available resources in friends and 
funds, we turned to account every means in 
our reach. But ever and again we found our- 
selves most thoughtfully directed from the 
Unseen: and when we were at our wit’s end, 
the Gracious Bidding came. I venture to claim, Gracious 
after thirty years’ experience, that I know the Biddings. 
difference between a course that merely com- 
mends itself to my ordinary judgement or desire, 
and is attended with no higher certainty, and 
a course which Iam commanded totake. Every- 
one knows the difference between the conclusions 
of prudence or of rational deliberation, and the 
short, swift imperatives of conscience. A similar 
but greater difference divides one’s own decisions 
from the peremptory commands of the Higher 
Will. And the decisive impact is further con- 
firmed by the convergence of unforeseen circum- 
stances. 
51 
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I cannot now recall the number of times I 
have been sent to people with a real dispatch 
from Headquarters. And some of the most 
important occasions that I do remember were 
of too confidential a character to be recorded 
here; touching some of the most eminent 
persons in the religious and political spheres. 
But I may tell of an instance which occurred 
at the very beginning of the Settlement. 

At the invitation of Dr. (now Sir Henry) Lunn, 
my wife and I attended the Reunion Conferences 
at Grindelwald in July 1894. I was asked to 
read a paper on ‘“ The Gospel of Neighbour- 
liness.” It was my last night in Grindelwald. 
The Conference was held in the little Zwinglian 
church. I urged the duty of those who were 
free to choose their residence to take up their 
abode in the poorest districts of our great cities. 
I laid upon the consciences of those present 
the needs of the dwellers in the most crowded 
and least desirable portions of our modern 
Babylon. It has often fallen to my lot to plead 
unpopular causes. But never was I made to 
feel so keenly as at Grindelwald how unpopular 
my message was. The persons I was addressing 
consisted of well-to-do tourists, who had come 
to enjoy themselves and did not at all relish my 
bringing before them the skeleton at the feast. 
When it was known that I was proposing to act 
on my own advice, I was even denounced furi- 
ously for inhumanity to my wife and children. 
Though there were several who spoke up bravely 
for my position, I felt painfully that the mecting 
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was against me. I was not sorry to leave Grin- 
delwald next morning for Chamounix. I felt 
that I had spent my strength for naught and in 
vain. 

Five months later we were making prepara- 
tions for the commencement of the Settlement. 
Our way was, as I have said, piled up with 
obstacles. ~ We had at last fixed up the speaker 
for the opening of the P.S.A. on the first Sunday 
in the New Year (1895), but we had found our- 
selves unable to make the requisite musical 
arrangements. It was Saturday night. The 
last lines of ‘‘ copy ’’ for the posters had to be 
in the printer’s hands first thing on Monday 
morning. We had no soloist or choir to an- 
nounce. The way seemed barred. 


Serious Gaps. 


Next morning I was wakened at an unusually The early 
early hour with the clear thought: ‘‘ Go to the Wr 


chief musical man connected with Bernard 
Snell’s church.” I rose, dressed, and took up 
the manual for Brixton Independent Church. 
I turned up the address of the organist. JI found 
that he lived at a part of London that I could not 
reach in the only time I had at my disposal that 
day (Sunday). I was to be at Browning Hall 
morning, afternoon and night, and could only 
call on someone whom I could go to between the 
services. ‘* Well,’ I thought, ‘ this is strange. 
He is the chief musical man, and I cannot see 
him to-day.” I was laying down the manual 
when I thought I would at least look through 
the whole of it. Towards the close I found an 
announcement of ‘* The Brixton Musical Society : 


Misgivings. 


A Radiant 
Vision. 
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President, Mr. Lawrence Briant.’’ I looked up 
his name in the list of members and found that 
he lived at 119 Loughborough Park. I had 
never so much as heard of name or address 
before. I consulted the map to see where 
Loughborough Park was. I found I could get 
to it between Sunday School and the evening 
service. 

When Sunday School was over, I set off to 
Loughborough Park. I had some qualms at 
going thus to an entire stranger. As I walked 
along the Park, and the houses grew larger and 
larger, I felt more and more uncertain of the 
issue of my quest. When I came to No. 119 
I hesitated. Should I go in, or should I go 
back? ‘* Well,’ I said to myself, ““I had my 
orders clear enough: I can but put them to 
the proof.” So I went in through the gate and 
rang the bell. 

The door was opened by amaid. I was asking 
her if Mr. Lawrence Briant was at home, when 
there appeared at the end of the hall the vision 
of a radiant face, which I had never to my know- 
ledge seen before in my life. It was, I gathered, 
Mrs. Lawrence Briant. 

She came forward to me: ‘* Oh, Mr. Stead, I 
am so glad to see you. I have so long wanted 
to meet you.” 

I was rather taken aback, and stammered out 
the suggestion that possibly it was someone else 
of my name whom she meant. 

‘* No, it is you,” she persisted. ‘‘ We met you 
at Grindelwald. But do come in.” 
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I accepted the invitation. 

‘*'We heard you,” she proceeded, “‘ at the The Ground 
little Zwinglian chapel. We had just arrived ?**? aise 
at the hotel, and after dinner we hesitated 
whether we should go down to the meeting. We 
were rather tired with our journey, and at first 
felt inclined to stay in the hotel. But finally 
we decided to come. We went straight home to 
rest after the meeting, and hoped to see you 
next day, but when we inquired we found you 
had gone. You remember you spoke about the 
duty of neighbourliness, and Mr. Briant and I 
have thought much about what was said that 
night.”’ 

Here indeed was an unexpected opening. 
Round the tea-table, Mr. and Mrs. Briant assured 
me that they had had a strong desire to do as 
I had suggested and to take up residence in a 
poor neighbourhood, but they felt themselves 
debarred on grounds of health. But anything 
in reason that they could do to help us in our 
work, they were glad to do. The first Sunday’s 
music was at once secured. 

So came into the Settlement two principal A Host of 
and invaluable workers. Mrs. Briant was one Helpers. 
of the three who conducted the Women’s Meet- 
ing, which grew to over a thousand strong. She 
was the hostess of this great group, regaling them 
to tea and cake at their weekly meeting, receiving 
them in the summer to her own grounds in 
Loughborough Park, making them happy 
besides with summer outings and Christmas 
treats. She brought, moreover, with her—for 
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she was a queen with a very large retinue—a 
wide circle of helpers. What the Settlement 
would have been without her and her husband 
and her daughters as they grew up, and the host 
of friends she introduced, it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

She continued in active service with us until 
war-work claimed all her energies. She became 
manager for the Australian Y.M.C.A. of the 
Aldwych Theatre, which she made a home of 
refreshment and entertainment of all kinds for 
the Australian soldiers in London, It was a 
colossal task, splendidly performed, and highly 
eulogized by Australian statesmen in London. 
From the strain of that Imperial service she has 
not yet recovered. 

The confluence of preparation and of sending 
in this case is characteristic of the Great Disposer 
as we have known Him; as also the confirmation 
by results. It meant years of happiness to 
thousands of women in the poorest parts of 
London—and all with a touch of “ something 
Higher.”” He who directs emperors is not less 
concerned with the well-being of “‘ these least.” 


Vill 
HE ‘“ DOETH LITTLE KINDNESSES” 
** There are some of us He whispers in the ear.” 


- Tur opening years of the Settlement were, as 
has already been suggested, full of difficulty. 
The public to which we had to appeal gave few 
signs of appreciation, or expectancy, or even 
intelligent comprehension. Our staff was small. 
Our neighbours were more than a bit suspicious, 
Some of them fiercely resented the more exacting 
standards we demanded from the local municipal 
life. And we had our full experience of the 
** eternal want of pence.” 

One saying of Lord Kelvin stood us in good Kelvin’s 
stead: ‘‘ Whenever you come on a difficulty, °°! 
you are on the eve of a discovery.” Ringed 
round as we were with difficulties, we have made 
many discoveries, and the most notable were 
not those of a mundane order. 

The Settlement has always been non-partisan ; 
it is composed of members of all parties as of 
most churches : but its members did not sacrifice 
either their ecclesiastical or their political 
individuality. The unpopular views of certain 
adherents were fastened upon to bring odium 
to our work. Yet ever and again there came 
as it were sword-thrusts from the Unseen which 
cleft asunder the hostile onset. During the 
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South African War, for example, my brother 
William’s unsparing condemnation of the British 
Government led to many aspersions upon our 
patriotism. In the vigorous phrase of our 
neighbours, Browning Hall was denounced as a 
‘“hole of pro-Boers.’? This was most unjust, 
as Browning Hall was simply bubbling over with 
the froth of patriotic pugnacity. 

The time for our Annual Meeting was 
approaching. The claims of the unemployed 
kept us tensely occupied. I could not find time 
for working up a great meeting and attending 
to the needs of the workless. I felt that the 
latter must not be neglected, come what might 
of the former. There was also given me the 
inward Confidence that if I did my duty to the 
unemployed, the Annual Meeting would not be 
allowed to suffer. So I had no great speaker 
or other attraction secured for the evening— 
which was drawing near. 

Then the siege of Ladysmith was raised. 


the Unseen. Tike a flash came the bidding: ‘“ Invite Lady 


White ’’—the wife of the unconquered defender 
of Ladysmith—‘‘to your Annual Meeting.” 
Probabilities were dead against such an invita- 
tion being accepted. But the command was too 
clear to admit of hesitation. I sent the invita- 
tion. We preceded and followed it with a 
barrage of prayer. ‘To the bewildering surprise 
of almost everyone, Lady White wired her 
acceptance; and the meeting was one of the 
most triumphant successes we have ever 
organized. It was the first public appearance 
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of Lady White after the great deliverance. 
Walworth was roused to dizzy heights of — 
patriotic enthusiasm. Browning Hall was 
crowded to its utmost. capacity. All parties 
joined in glorifying the intrepidity of the 
British garrison, There was no demonstration 
in support of the policy of the Government. 
And the whole Press conspired to give the 
welcome to Lady White the widest and most 
cordial publicity. 

A critical friend from the Colonial Office told Verified. 
me that he had watched the proceedings from 
first to last with the utmost care ; and he had to 
confess that the conscience of no one, pro- 
Boer or anti-Boer, could have been wounded. 
The Settlement enabled all parties, however 
bitter their opposition outside, to meet in 
enthusiastic accord. 

Intense curiosity was roused in the Press and 
generally as to how we had been able to secure 
Lady White’s presence. When we confessed 
that we had never known her ladyship before 
she came; and that we knew no friends of hers, 
the mystery deepened. ‘* You must have had 
some very powerful friend to induce her to 
come,”’ exclaimed a baffled journalist. 

We had: but we did not name Him. 

So difficulties, outward and short-lived, were 
graciously overcome for us. 


But there were severer ordeals for us to pass 
through. 
I can never forget one time when I found 


Standing 
Alone. 


Sense of the 
Beyond. 
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myself standing absolutely alone. It seemed as 
if everyone was against me, on the staff and 
on the committee of management. The sound- 
ness of my faith was impugned; my work was 
disparaged ; and the host of encompassing diffi- 
culties were cited as a proof that Providence was 
against me, Even those who believed in me 
counselled yielding to the storm. The mis- 
understanding and the misrepresentation were 
not pleasant to bear. But I knew there was 
something vastly more important than my 
comfort or discomfort at stake. I had been sent 
down to Walworth for ends which those about 
me did not seem to see, which I myself only 
dimly felt, but which were entrusted to me to 
carry out. So if I had to stand alone, then 
stand J must, nor bend nor budge. 

The trouble cost me many a sleepless night. 
One night I had not slept a wink. The first dim 
signs of appearing day crept into my room. I 
was wide awake. Then there stole over me 
a wonderful, an exquisite sense of being already 
in the Beyond. I stood at the beginnings of 
the gardens of Paradise. There were stately 
trees around me, and beautiful tall flowers. 
And by me moved some lovely presences. I was 
led onward amid the flowers. The light about 
me grew brighter and brighter. It filled me with 
an ever-deepening awe and a still rapture that 
seemed almost too much for me to bear. I knew 
that I was advancing nearer and nearer to the 
Ineffable Presence. ‘Then I heard a deep vibrant 
Voice: ‘‘ Great is your reward in Heaven !”’ 
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With the music of that Voice still in my ears, “ Leap for 
I came back to my earthly environment. But J°y-” 
I came back anew man. All that day I walked 
on air. I was in an ecstasy of joy. My diffi- 
culties—what were they ?_ I had had a Glimpse. 
No courage was needed now. An overwhelming 
flood of delight swept me along. I knew that 
day how men doomed for their faith to the fiery 
stake welcomed the flames with transport. My 
troubles were as nothing to theirs ; but the same 
Grace as gave them the victory had not for- 
gotten me. 

Now, I am not prepared to argue with sceptical 
friends for the “‘ objective reality’? of this 
glimpse beyond. It may all have been con- 
tained within the confines of my own conscious- 
ness. But, I would ask, What set my conscious- 
ness working along these lines? What was it 
so lit up my imagination and made it shine with 
pictures of exquisite wonder? Granted, if you 
will, that these were but impressions—‘ subjec- 
tive impressions ’’—the question rises irresistible, 
Whence came they ? What impressed them on 
my soul ? 

The only answer which my reason as well as 
my faith can accept is that He who sent me to 
the work here, sent also this gracious reminder 
of what lies beyond. So He deigned to comfort 
the soul of His servant. 

The dead-set against me soon melted away. 
The purpose of the Settlement was not frustrated, 
or overthrown. 


IX 
THE WONDER OF HIS FELLOWSHIP 


** One harmonious Soul in many a soul.” 


AT the end of the seventh year of the Settlement 
—a year crowded to an unusual degree with 
work for Walworth, for London, for the United 
Kingdom—I yet was enabled and constrained 
to write : 


‘¢ FELLOWSHIP—that is the golden word which 
garners in our memory the harvest of the seventh 
year. 

‘* It has been a fellowship almost as broad as 
life, vastly deepening every interest in life; a 
fellowship that goes below all differences in 
wealth, age, sex, station, or culture, and finds a 
profound equality of preciousness in soul as soul ; 
a fellowship which knows the indescribable joy 
of a brotherhood without respect of persons, 
and makes the exclusive coteries of refined 
selfishness seem much as a stifling slum tenement 
to the mountaineer ; a fellowship fair and glad- 
dening on its outer rims of companionship, in 
country camp, in indoor sport, in physical aid, 
but ever deepening and strengthening as it draws 
nearer to the Central Heart ; a fellowship which 
has not merely brought lives into touch, but has 
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woven them into the sentient and conscious 
unity of one life; a fellowship of service and 
affection running out along many channels of 
human helpfulness, but above all and within all 
a fellowship of the Spirit. This has been the 
crown of the seventh year—and so of the seven 
years—of the life of the Settlement. That 
touches the deepest springs of gratitude and 
reverence and awe. To have tasted this fellow- 
ship and to have felt Whence it sprang is to have 
known the most exquisite of human experiences. 


‘* Men have died 
Trying to find this place which we have found.” 


The living heart of all this wondrous life was The Core 
the Fellowship of Followers. This was a body east 
distinctive of the Settlement. There was no 
special Mandate immediately behind its forma- 
tion. It arose out of the plain exigencies of our 
religious life. The Settlement has from the 
first been pan-denominational. The workers 
were men and women of many churches. There 
grew up in the first two years a sense of need 
for a close and avowed religious union. But 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Anglican, Wes- 
leyan, and Quaker would naturally none of them 
forswear the Communion in which they had 
been reared. No one of the existing churches 
would be accepted by the rest. A new church 
or a new sect would only aggravate the difficulty. 

But a Fellowship would meet the case. A 
Fellowship is without the authority and govern- A discovery. 
ment which are essential to a church. So the 


Intense 
Unity. 
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workers said in effect, ‘‘ Let each abide faithful 
to the church in which Jesus found him. Let 
the Protestant be Protestant still; the Catholic 
be Catholic still. Let the Nonconformist be 
true to his Nonconformity ; let the Anglican hold 
to his Church of England. Let us renounce none 
of our churches, but let us get together and work 
together as followers of Jesus Christ; and for 
our associated life let us deny ourselves the right 
and dignity of church, Let us join in the Fellow- 
ship of the Followers of Jesus. After all, it is 
no church which includes all Christians; no 
party or government holds them all; but they 
are joined—from Pope to Quaker—in that 
fellowship of following Jesus. Let us take that, 
make it visible and real, and when we are together 
we shall perhaps find the Lord’s own way of 
reunion.” 

So was formed the Fellowship of Followers. 
Its members were enrolled on signing the declara- 
tion: ‘‘ Jesus said, If anyone would come after 
Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me. Meaning so to follow Him,we 
are enrolled in the Fellowship of Followers.” 

In this Fellowship emerged the deepest life 
of the Settlement. In its monthly meetings 
and its more special gatherings there was felt 
the Presence that held and swayed all hearts ; 
there was known the unity of life which lies 
below all differences and goes beyond them, In 
the more than two hundred followers there were 
many grades of culture, station, influence, 
wealth, and age—some who had studied in the 
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foremost schools of the world, others, like 
Browning’s Bactrian, who ‘* could not write nor 
speak but only loved”; yet in the intensest 
moments of fellowship these distinctions became 
irrelevant, meaningless, void; they sank and 
disappeared in the overmastering consciousness 
of the One Life. That this Life might find free 
expression, care was always taken to avoid a 
fixed programme of proceedings. Different 
friends presided in turn, but the meeting was 
always open for song or reading or speech or 
silence or prayer by any or by all. Spontaneous 
utterance or spontaneous cessation from utter- 
ance were earnestly desired. Sometimes the 
stillness was even more overpowering than the 
words which leaped up from the deepest wells of 
the soul. Sometimes many spoke out their 
heart’s best ; sometimes only a few: 


Then the silence grows 
To that degree, you half believe, 
It must get rid of what it knows, 
Its bosom does so heave. 


This deep inwardness developed a subtle mutual 

sensitiveness, which stayed, which overrode 

distance and sometimes showed itself in a 

fore-feeling for others of nearing weal or woe. 

Whether in speech or song or silence, it was here 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 


His All in All appears serene 
With the thinnest human veil between. 


After thirteen years of this wonderful experience High © 
the Fellowship came to the notice of the world FUsctons- 
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through the Labour Weeks, 1910-15, and 
Science Week, 1914. In and after these weeks, 
twenty-five Labour M.P.s and seven leading men 
of science were entered on the roll. There have 
also been enrolled Lutherans from Germany 
and Scandinavia, members of the Reformed 
churches French and Swiss, the American Epis- 
copalian, and Roman Catholic Communions. 
The late Oswald Dykes, when Principal of 
Westminster College, Cambridge, expressed the 
belief that it was probably in some such form 
the Reunion of Christendom would begin. A 
Texas Bishop wrote to the late Pope on his 
accession, inviting him to proclaim the Fellow- 
ship as the means of bringing all Christians 
together. Later the Fellowship was brought 
before the same Pope by one of the saintliest of 
Catholic women in Paris, who was sure of his 
appreciating its purpose and practice. At the 
beginning of the Fellowship there was little 
thought of its coming to such publicity or being 
nominated for such high functions. But it has 
undoubtedly been not merely a great Concert of 
Confession, but also a living embodiment of the 
presence of Him at whose command the Settle- 
ment was founded. It was the hearth-glow of 
His home among us. 

Only slowly and after many sporadic efforts 
came into being the weekly Hour of Prayer. It 
was closely akin to the Fellowship and was 
described by a Cambridge resident as “‘ the 
secret of the Settlement.” The needs and 
progress of our work were there talked over with 
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simple, childlike directness in the presence of 
the Father. As souls merged in the Common 
Life, they felt the electric currents of the Spirit 
flowing through them. So deep certainties 
arose, and confident anticipations which time 
verified ; and to the immediate perception of 
the soul distance disappeared. In times of 
urgent need members of the group, bearing wit- 
ness maybe hundreds or even thousands of miles 
away, were as conscious of the surrounding and 
supporting prayer of their friends in the Reading- 
room as though they were visibly amongst them. 
The little group became a ganglion aglow and 
athrill with the Eternal Life: wonder and awe 
and joy melted in the overmastering Conscious- 
ness. 

And the Eucharist has steadily deepened “ Thy 
during our life in the Settlement until the Real ?@V78 , 
Presence became palpably actual among us. 
The bestowal of Himself in Bread and Wine did 
at times save the Settlement from rupture if not 
wreck. The habitual spiritual renewal fre- 
quently imparted remarkable physical recupera- 
tion. We have come to the Table often worn 
out in body, with great tasks before us which 
demanded exceptional vigour, and have come 
away strong, eager, fit. 


The Inner 
Tocsin. 
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THE SOCIAL ATHER OF SPIRITUAL 
WIRELESS 


* Spirit with Spirit can meet.” 


By these habitual manifestations of His personal 
Presence among us, He created a social atmo- 
sphere, wherein marvels, hardly dreamed of 
before, became possible and actual. Members 
of the hallowed circle began to find that distance 
was no bar to intercourse. In times of deep 
sorrow, far away from Walworth, they felt 
themselves at the hour of the Fellowship in close 
touch with the familiar group, and were com- 
forted by the outflow of sympathy. So, too, the 
Hour of Prayer became a time of tryst for souls 
far and near. Gradually the sense of distant 
fellowship ceased to be limited to set hours. 
Some of us grew to be sensitive to each other’s 
need at any time; especially when danger 
threatened, or great joy was drawing near. 
Here is an instance. One evening I was very 
busy with the Review of Reviews, in Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street. My mind was absorbed 
in the work of the Review; when suddenly, 
without any perceptible association of ideas, the 
alarm bell rang in my soul: “A is in grave 
danger.”” A was one of our workers, at that 
68 
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hour down in Walworth. As soon as I could 


leave the office, I hurried home. I had no time 


to call and warn A myself. SoI asked a mutual 
friend B to convey my message: ‘‘I have been 
warned very forcibly that you are in grave 
danger.”’ B at once went round to A, A was 
mightily surprised and impressed. At 7 o’clock 
a letter had reached A inviting her to pay a 
week-end visit under circumstances that were 
unusual, adventurous, not to say risky. The 
terms of the letter (which I afterwards saw) were 
more than a trifle suggestive of danger. A 
was drawn by the idea of a little adventure and 
suspected no evil, but wavered with a sort of 
instinctive caution. She had begun two replies, 
one saying she would go, the other politely 
declining. She was still uncertain when B 
arrived. A sent back the letter to me by B, 
saying, “‘ This letter was given to me at 7 
o’clock, the time you had the alarm.’’ I sent 
back answer by B, ‘“‘ The danger signal is clear: 
do as you think best.’”’ Not a little moved by 
the warning, A decided to decline the invitation. 
In all probability, two lives had been saved from 
moral wreck by this intervention from the 
Unseen. 


For Whitsuntide, 1909, I was entrusted with 
the organization of a Peace Tour of twenty 
Labour Members of the House of Commons (with 
forty others) to Germany, to the cities Duisburg, 
Diisseldorf, K6nigswinter, Riidesheim, Homburg, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Bremen. It was a journey 
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covering 1,800 miles. Before the trip took 
place, there broke out a fierce spasm of animosity 
between Germany and Britain over naval rivalry. 
Friends advised us to give up the tour. I 
declined, feeling that the thing had been designed 
just for this time—on the edge of the crisis— 
to win a greater victory for Peace. 

Ever since the design of the pilgrimage had 
come within the knowledge of the Settlement, 
it was made the matter of earnest and concerted 
prayer. The process of the negotiations, while 
bearing constant witness to the pacific purpose 
of the German people, disclosed many un- 
expected developments: and a single false 
step might, in the tension of the international 
situation, have led to very serious consequences. 
But faith in the Supreme Factor was abundantly 
justified. Events that seemed most untoward 
were transformed into occasions for greater good. 
Misunderstandings, once menacing, passed into 
deeper friendships. Folly and prejudice and 
antagonism were outwitted and turned into 
means of international grace. 

When plans had at last been successfully 
matured, within two days of the departure for 
Germany, an hour of special prayer was held in 
the Reading-room of Browning Hall, to commend 
the expedition to the grace of God. It was a 
time of tense earnestness. Right from the heart 
rose prayer after prayer, short, direct, reverent, 
urgent. The whole company was lifted out of 
itself into the brooding, fostering, directing Life 
of the world. The conviction deepened that the 
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travelling Fellowship and all whom it would 
meet would be enveloped in an atmosphere of 
protective sympathy. A fortnight later I met 
the same group in the same place “‘ from whence 
they had been committed to the grace of God 
for the work which they had fulfilled.” And 
I rehearsed in brief “‘ all things that God had 
done with them.”? The tour had proved an over- The 
whelming success. There was not a hitch any- ita Sa 
where. In a beautiful oration at the farewell 
banquet in Berlin, Herr von Berlepsch, formerly 
Prussian Finance Minister and president of our 
Berlin Reception Committee, said one thing that 
sent through me a thrill of reverent gratitude. 
‘* Wherever you have gone,” he said, addressing 
the English guests, ‘“‘in every city you have 
entered, in every assembly you have addressed, 
there has gone with you a silent and unseen 
Presence, surrounding you with an atmosphere 
of warm sympathy.’’ He went on to say that 
he meant only the friendly feeling of the two 
peoples. But to many his words had a far 
deeper meaning. 

As we were returning from Bremen on board Will Crooks? 
a North German Lloyd liner, as guests of the Fit}. 
company, I remember saying to Mr. Will Crooks, 
who had of course been the life of the party: 
‘*The whole pilgrimage has been planned and 
carried out as not one of us could have schemed 
or arranged it. The weather, which was perfect, 
and a thousand other conditions over which we 
could have no control, have all co-operated in 
a way altogether beyond our devising. We have 
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done our best: but the best we could have done 
would not have produced the combined result. 
We can only reverently acknowledge that the 
expedition has been engineered from above.” 
*“* Aye,” he replied devoutly, ‘‘ we have been 
feeling that all along.” 


In 1911 I was invited to address important 
meetings at York, at Bristol, at Edinburgh, 
and at Glasgow, at the end of October and the 
beginning of November—just the time when 
my work for the Review of Reviews was usually 
heaviest. I consulted my brother, and as he 
expected to be at home he assured me that I 
was free to accept the engagements. But as 
the time drew near, he felt himself called to 
Constantinople on a mission to the Sultan. So 
the chief responsibility for the Review as well as 
for the Settlement fell upon me along with these 
four big meetings. The strain was not lightened 
by an attack of neuritis which made most of my 
body a welter of pain. Pain and I have been 
familiar acquaintances from my earliest days; 
but the worst physical pain I ever suffered came 
to me after the day I addressed an Adult School 
Rally of 3,000 persons in Colston Hall, Bristol. 
A few days later I went north to address a Social 
Congress of 800 delegates from all parts of 
Scotland, in the United Free Church Assembly 
Hall, Edinburgh. The neuritis was still troub- 
ling me, and only slowly as I drew north was I 
able to get my brain to work at all upon the 
speech I had to make, Eventually I succeeded 
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in preparing an address on the claims of the 
poor or something of that sort. When I reached 
the ante-room, I found myself surrounded by 
the venerable fathers of the United Free Church. 
My old friend, Sir Samuel Chisholm, who was to 
preside, told me—jokingly, I supposed—that I 
was to speak upon What the Churches ought 
to do anent the Social Problem. I jestingly 
replied that that was much too huge an order 
for an inexperienced stranger like me; it was 
rather the subject for any one of the venerated 
ministers I saw around me, whose names were 
household words when I was a youth at home. 
Imagine my consternation, after the meeting A Challenge. 
was opened in the great and well-filled hall, to 
hear Sir Samuel gravely declare as chairman 
that I was to tell the churches what they ought 
todo! I gasped. For so momentous a theme, 
before such an audience, the most careful pre- 
paration was necessary. But I felt nevertheless 
that this was a direct challenge from Providence. 
There was no escape. I must accept it. I 
promptly flung overboard my prepared speech. 
In twenty minutes or half an hour, I must be 
on my legs. I was still a-tingle with neuritis. 
I felt my own utter weakness. I glanced at the 
clock. It was ten minutes to nine. The Hour 
of Prayer at Browning Hall would have begun. 
_ In an instant the intervening four hundred miles The Distant 
were wiped out. I was with the little group of foes 
praying souls in Walworth; and they were 
praying for me. My fears vanished. The 
thoughts of a lifetime marshalled themselves 
10 
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with electric rapidity. And when my turn 
came to speak—well, I should probably not 
have spoken better if I had had a month’s pre- 
paration. I was helped all the way through. 
I was profoundly touched, at the Hour of Prayer 
next morning, by words of intense appreciation 
from aged and from youthful ministers. May 
I be forgiven for mentioning the all too generous 
hyperbole of what was said at the afternoon 
Congress by a grand old Scottish farmer, tall, 
well-built, plaid over his shoulder? He was 
referring to the iniquitous way in which the 
Scottish people had been robbed of their land. 
Glancing round the meeting with flashing eyes, 
he exclaimed: “If only that man Stead who 
spoke to us last night had been amongst us, 
these things would not have been. We wanted 
a leader; and we had none.” For a Scottish 
farmer to have been so moved by an unknown 
Southron showed at least that the message had 
gone home. Here indeed was “ long-distance 
transmission ”’ of the electric forces generated or 
liberated by prayer. 


In July 1912, I was invited to Lillehammer 
in Norway to speak on the work of the Settle- 
ment to two hundred students from the four 
Scandinavian countries. It was a wonderful 
time. But on Wednesday evening I expected 
some touch of soul or assurance of help from the 
Hour of Prayer in Walworth. The Hour passed, 
and I was disappointed. Later I went out fora 
stroll in the long northern twilight. My mind 
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was full of other things, when suddenly there 
came over my soul a flood of sympathy from 
Walworth. ‘‘ Why thus late?” I asked myself, 
and pulled out my watch. It was 10.15. Then 
it flashed upon me: ‘“‘ This is Norwegian time. 
In England it is now only 9.15 ’’—the very time, 
as I learned later, when the Hour of Prayer was 
gathered up in one earnest supplication for the 
absent leader. 

This experience was deepened and extended An invisible 
next year (1918) when I went on propagandist “°* 
tour through Copenhagen, Christiania, Helsing- 
fors, and Tammerfors. It was a remarkable 
progress. In Finland especially, where my five 
audiences numbered successively 800, 2,500, 
1,000, 1,000, 1,000, leading citizens have since 
assured me, my visit was used to set a-going a new 
social departure in the National Church and even 
a new sympathy in the Social Democracy. The 
explanation of these great results must be sought 
in the invisible escort of praying souls which 
accompanied me wherever I went. I felt 
throughout the tour enveloped in a charmed 
atmosphere, a cloud of influence, that shed a 
gracious contagion of love and sympathy in 
every circle I entered. All doors flew open at 
its touch. In the most opposite camps, and in 
social grades most widely removed, amid utter 
strangers, I was received with the most brotherly 
cordiality. And what was even more remark- 
able, this Unseen Environment seemed to bring 
together those who had hitherto stood sensitively 
and suspiciously aloof. The whole expedition 
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was cradled and nurtured and surrounded with 
prayer, both at home and among the Scandina- 
vian peoples. The sense of distance was erased. 
I moved everywhere as the bearer of the best 
and deepest life of the Settlement. Professor 
Gumerus at a farewell meeting said that behind 
all I had said lay the invisible might of the 
British Labour Movement. He might more 
truly have discerned behind me the invisible 
might of the Settlement. Never before and 
never since did I feel as then that the tour was 
taken rather by the life of the Settlement as a 
whole than by the mere unit who visibly travelled. 
And it was the life of the Settlement that was 
the envelope and organ of the divine dynamic. 
As I recall Gumerus’s remark, following on that 
of von Berlepsch at Berlin, I note that on both 
tours, watchful observers detected an Invisible 
Something which they variously described. 
The journey was to me one continuous marvel— 
I would say miracle, but for the mechanical 
notions that are associated with that term. 


How far and how accurate the diffusion could 
be of spiritual sensitiveness developed within 
the most intimate circle of Settlement life was 
shown in an incident connected with the adven- 
tures of the late Sir Ernest Shackleton. For 
several years Sir Ernest had been President of 
the Settlement, and was beloved as well as 
admired by us all. In the early part of 1916, 
owing to the absence of aught but painfully 
ominous news, his safety was generally despaired 
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of. But one morning, my daughter Isabel, then 
living at Coventry, received the absolute Assur- 
ance that Sir Ernest was alive and safe. She 
felt it her duty at once to communicate the glad 
news to Lady Shackleton, in the hope of relieving 
her frightful suspense. The letter served its 
purpose. When next year Sir Ernest visited 
the Settlement, he asked, ‘‘ Where is that 
daughter of yours who gave my wife the first 
gleam of hope, when everybody else had given 
me up for dead ?”? Dates were compared. It 
was found that the Assurance came to my 
daughter on the very day on which the intrepid 
explorer and his companions, after struggling 
across the ocean for hundreds of miles in an 
open boat, reached South Georgia and safety ! 


It was Children’s Day (June 10, 1917) at “ Missing.” 
Browning Hall; and the last of a series of 
meetings was the Fellowship of Followers. I 
returned home to 29 Grosvenor Park a little 
later than the rest, to find the household in 
terrible distress. A telegram had come from 
the War Office stating that my only son George, 

a flying officer at the front, was missing. No 
one who lived through the war needs be told 
the suspense and anguish caused by that one 
word ‘‘ missing.’”? Happily I had been given the 
sure Confidence that George would return from 
the war alive—wounded he might be, but alive. 
So I did not suffer from the worst alarm. But 
it was a black night for most of us. 

About four o’clock next morning I was Psychic 
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message: “‘I am a prisoner and unwounded. 
Tell mother.” There was nothing visible or 
audible. I only knew I was in touch with my 
boy, and his message was clear on my conscious- 
ness. I was immensely comforted. My certi- 
tude was complete. As my wife, after a very 
bad night, had at last fallen asleep, I did not 
wake her. But when she did wake, I told her 
the good news. She was not reassured. I told 
my eldest daughter, my eldest sister (then stay- 
ing with us on a visit), my adopted daughter, 
my secretary when she came, and everyone else 
that entered the house. Thus there were many 
witnesses of my report. In the course of the 
morning, when I was hard at work dictating 
letters to my secretary, my boy came to me again 
and said, ‘‘I am a prisoner and unwounded : 
bo tell mother.” I stopped work at once and 
went and told my wife. Her faith was strength- 
ened by a later message from our daughter 
Isabel stating that she KNEW George was alive. 

Three weeks afterward came a letter from the 
front, from my son’s Commanding Officer. It 
ran : 


June 27, 1917. 
DEAR Mr. STEAD, 

Just a hasty line to let you know in case 
you have not already heard,—that your son is 
safe and a prisoner of war (unwounded). The 
Germans dropped a message yesterday con- 
taining a long list of names. There really was 
rejoicing in the mess when the news came 
through—that your son and another of ours 
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who were both missing recently were both safe— 
prisoners of war. You have probably already 
heard this, but I feel I must write to tell you 
how we too are rejoicing with you over the 
news. I do not expect you will hear from him 
just yet, but when you do, would you let us 
know his address ? as we don’t want him to feel 
we have forgotten him. He did much for us, 
and you may be sure we shall not forget him. 
In haste, yours sincerely, 
A. M. WILKINSON. 


Needless to say, this letter (our first official 
news) was a vast comfort to us. It confirmed, 
but hardly increased my certitude. 

Later we got fuller information. George was 
flying a single-seater Scout about 10,000 feet 
above the German lines, when he saw a big 
enemy Albatross making for him. True to the 
British rule of attacking first, my son went for 
the Albatross, and a fierce duel between the 
machine guns began. By a chance shot both 
his petrol tanks were shot through and his 
engine stopped, putting out of action his machine 
gun. There was nothing for him but to plane 
down as best he could towards the British lines. 
He was pursued by the Albatross, firing all the 
time. Sloping steadily downward, George 
noticed the reading on his instrument, which 
showed that he was still a thousand feet up. 
From that moment he knew nothing more, 
until twelve hours later he woke to consciousness 
in a German dug-out. His machine had been 
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shattered to splinters. He was badly cut about 
the face by the broken glass of the windscreen. 
There were bruises in one or two places. But 
not a bone of his body was broken. He had 
crashed a thousand feet unconscious; yet his 
injuries were—by the standard of war-time— 
judged to be so slight that he was reported 
** prisoner unwounded.” ‘‘ Miracle” is a badly 
used word; but how else can one describe so 
extraordinary a deliverance ? 

He crashed on Thursday (June7), On Sunday 
evening (June 10) he remembered in hospital 
that that was the night of the Fellowship of 
Followers; and he tried to get into touch with 
us. His wireless message—shall we call it ?— 
reached us eight hours afterwards. 


Many other instances of “‘ spiritual wireless ” 
might be given. But they are generally of too 
intimate a nature to be published. So _ well 
tried and proved has been this method of com- 
munication as to lead us to say: ‘* This is not 
telepathy: itis telegnosis. Itis not a dim feel- 
ing of distant reality: it is knowledge.” 


XI 
HOW OLD AGE PENSIONS CAME TO BE 
** Through the Shadow of an Agony cometh Redemption.’ 


In a book of more than 800 pages I have tried 
to tell the story How Old Age Pensions began to be,} 
but without some account of this social marvel 
the present record of the Unseen Leadership 
would be seriously lacking. What I wrote in 
1909 I shall freely, though briefly, use now. 

One of the most frightful things we found on Aged Misery. 
coming to live in Walworth was the condition 
of the aged poor. Only those who have wit- 
nessed or felt it can understand the horror which 
falls upon the poor man’s life when he is dis- 
missed as “too old to work.” The almost 
frantic search for another job, which could 
never be found, the sickening of heart that sank 
into despair, the blighting sense that he is 
wanted nowhere and a burden everywhere, the 
cruel proof that he is done with and done for— 
all added to the pains and feebleness of old age— 
might move a heart of stone to pity. There 
were as a rule only the four dread choices before 
aman: to bea burden on already overburdened 
relatives ; to be a burden on “ charity,” with its 

1 Copies of this book can still be had price 2s. 6d.: 
apply to the author. 
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inquisitorial indignities and its galling patronage ; 
to be a burden on the rates, with consequent 
disfranchisement and degradation; or simply 
to die of starvation. Some of our neighbours 
rather than enter the workhouse deliberately 
endured and concealed the slow tortures of 
starvation. The truth came out after death, at 
an inquest possibly. The memory of certain 
aged deaths lies still like a burning blister on 
my soul, Later we learned that Southwark 
Poor Law Union had the largest proportion of 
aged pauperism to the population of any poor- 
law Union in England and Wales. 

But ever since 1885 we had hoped for Old 
Age Pensions. 

A committee of experts, with the late Lord 
Rothschild presiding, appointed to consider the 
matter, reported in the summer of 1898 that of 
the two million persons in the United Kingdom 
over 65 years of age, TWO-THIRDS would require 
aid: 1,830,000 old folks were in want. I had 
comforted myself with the thought that South- 
wark was exceptional, But now I found that 
the cases I had seen, and which had cut me to 
the heart, were but a sample of what was going 
on in a million lives! 

For this appalling state of things, the Com- 
mittee had No REMEDY to suggest. They could 
neither discover nor devise any scheme to meet 
the need. Still worse: the negative conclusions 
of the committee were to all appearances | 
acquiesced in by the leaders of the nation. The 
experts having decided, how dare the mere 
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politician rebel? He did not even protest. 
The outlook was black. In Walworth our hearts 
were sore. 


Then the glad news reached us, that what the New 
Mother Country could not find out how to do peek 
was actually being done by her own offspring 
at the other side of the globe. New Zealand 
had dared to pass a measure giving 7s. a week 
to every needy and worthy applicant over 65 
years of age. I at once secured the promise 
of the Hon. William Pember Reeves, then Agent- 
General for New Zealand, to come down to 
Browning Hall on November 20, 1898, to ex- 
pound the provisions of the new Act. 

The week before Mr. Reeves’s visit I lived in A Battle 
the inner world. I was indisputably active in “4 
the ordinary work of the Settlement. The 
winter programme was then in full tide. We 
were, besides, launching a scheme for building 
Tavern and Clubhouse at what proved to be a 
cost of over £6,000. There was more than the 
usual whirl of intense and crowded activity. 

But the work of the week to me was—prayer. 
It filled the interstices of each day’s duties. It 
filled the waking moments of the night. 
' When the week began, and the coming Sunday 
afternoon claimed attention in prayer, there 
rose up within me a consciousness which can 
only be hinted at in the terms of the senses. A 
great darkness seemed to settle down on the soul 
and threatened to envelop it wholly. This 
I felt I must not let it do. It was a huge fore- 
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boding of ill which chilled me, but which I felt 
I must strive with ali my might—and more than 


_all my might—to vanquish. As I recall it now 


the deepest impression left was that of Opposing 
Force. And against it I had to struggle with 
every force of will that I possessed, or could 
command, or could implore. 

What it portended I could not tell. The 
two certainties were that it was there, and that 
it related to the next Sunday’s meeting. All 
else was conjecture, and to no conjecture was 
the stamp of certitude affixed. My fears ran in 
the direction of harm accruing to the Settlement 
from the anticipated meeting. Its alleged 
** secular”? character might occasion a renewal 
of the dead-set which I had previously experi- 
enced. I only mention this surmise, which was 
never verified, to show how entirely in the dark 
I was as to meaning of this strange conflict. 

Of the reality of the force I had to meet I 
could have no manner of doubt. I knew it as 
I know any force, by the amount of countervail- 
ing force required to check it. It took the 
whole of me, and more than me, to stand against 
it. Is not resistance a measure of reality ? 
The pressure demanded is proof of the opposing 
pressure; and when the entire personality was 
strained to the utmost to oppose, only flippancy 
can suggest there was nothing to be opposed. 

There I was, all the week long, battling in the 
darkness: only able to hold my own by help 
from above continually implored and continually 
bestowed. I had the vague feeling that much, 
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very much, for others depended on the outcome 
of my struggle. 

Not till Sunday morning did the battle cease. Victory, 
Then was given me the certainty of victory. 
I knew that all would go well. 

What forces had been overcome, I knew not. 
I can still give no clear explanation or sure 
analysis of the force I had to meet. Of the 
Force that played through me, of the Force by 
which I overcame, I had no doubt—nor could 
have; the intimacy vouchsafed through the 
course of a lifetime could not be mistaken. HE 
gave me the victory. 

The meeting at Browning Hall, attended by uistoric 
400 typical working-men, was an unqualified Meeting. 
success. It was an historic occasion. The hall 
was in the midmost division of the capital of 
the Empire. The subject was the first Old Age 
Pensions Act ever passed in the British Empire. 
The speaker was the official representative in the 
seat of Empire of the enacting Colony. The 
meeting was the first in the Imperial capital at 
which the Act was expounded. And the 
auspices were entirely religious. The Act was 
claimed from the first as an endeavour to express 
the social providence of the Christ as it works 
through the conscience of the democracy. Awe 
and joy mingled in the sense of a new hope that 
had dawned for the aged poor. As the meeting 
dissolved I was more than satisfied. The 
Assurance of the morning had been amply ful- 
filled. The spirit had been admirable. The 
great Colonial precedent had been suitably set 
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forth; our men had been instructed and 
stimulated. Next morning the newspapers 
would repeat the effect on the world at large, 
public opinion would be roused, popular hope 
would stir. 

That I thought was the end of the matter. 
But it was not. 

One of the men of our P.S.A. came to me in 
the evening and said he hoped I was not going 
to allow all this enthusiasm to evaporate. Could 
I not call a Conference to consider whether some- 
thing could be attempted for our old people like 
what had been done in New Zealand. I thought 
awhile, then recalled a letter from Mr. Charles 
Booth regretting his inability to be with us that 
afternoon. I might ask him. I was fortunate 
in securing at the outset the powerful and 
cordial co-operation of Mr. G. N. Barnes. 

Mr. Charles Booth consented to come on 
December 13—as it happened, the fourth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Settlement. 

The Conference was intended to be a local 
Conference for the education of local opinion, 
and for the instruction of our men. Invitations 
were sent to local representatives of Trade 
Unions and Friendly Societies. But a great 
surprise awaited me. 

A hundred circulars were printed. Having 
sent out all the local invitations, I had a few 
copies to spare. It struck me that I might send 
them to Labour friends in different parts of the 
country—just to let them know what we were 
doing in the matter, 
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To my intense astonishment, acceptances 
came in from Bristol, Leicester, Hull, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Newcastle: and not from unofficial, 
irresponsible persons, but from secretaries and 
other chosen officials of some of the largest 
National Unions. From a merely local meeting, A National— 
it had grown into a National Conference at which 
a quarter of a million of the flower of British trade 
unionists were officially represented. 

On the Sunday preceding I asked all the men 
who believed in prayer to pray that the Con- 
ference thus unexpectedly enlarged might be 
guided and blessed of God. 

The Conference, encompassed by an atmo- —and united 
sphere of prayer, was a marvel. All shades of ©omference: 
the Labour Movement were represented, and 
great was the surprise of the men to find them- 
selves, after fierce antipathies elsewhere, together 
in one room, Still greater was their amazement 
to find themselves absolutely unanimous in 
support of Mr. Booth’s demand for Pensions for 
all in Old Age. 

Then members of the Conference urged that Further 
similar Conferences should be held in the great Unexpected 
industrial centres, At first Mr. Booth refused 
to consider the idea. But members persisted. 

I went back to Mr. Booth and said: ‘“‘If we 
could arrange a Conference at Newcastle for the 
Organized Labour of Northumberland and 
Durham, at Leeds for Yorkshire, at Manchester 
for Lancashire, and at Birmingham for the Mid- 
lands, would you not go to these? Only four 
nights out of the whole winter? And,” I added, 
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‘if you went, judging by what we have seen 
to-night, you would return to London with the 
whole country at your back.” Mr. Booth 
promised to consider the matter, and in a few 
days consented. 

So I saw the Purpose disclosing itself. No 
man had expected the local Conference to become 
a National one. No man had expected all 
sections of the Labour world to meet in one 
room in furtherance of one movement. No 
man had expected that diverse gathering to 
arrive at unanimity on any project of this 
magnitude. No man had expected this Confer- 
ence to lead to other Conferences in different 
parts of the land. None of us designed or 
arranged all this beforehand. Who did? To 
that question only one answer is possible. 

We set to work to make arrangements, with 
a vigour and energy which only come of knowing 
Who is behind us. The Conferences as sug- 
gested were all successfully held. Two other 
Conferences were added to the list, one at Bristol 
for the West of England, and one at Glasgow for 
Scotland. They were all absolutely unanimous 
—except that at Bristol a solitary hand was 
held up against the resolution. At Leeds, indeed, 
the meeting seemed at first hopelessly divided. 
Other social problems were urged as of greater 
importance. When I rose at the close to gather 
the meeting to unity the task seemed impossible. 
Then I remembered Who had led from the first. 
We could not be forsaken now. I felt around me 
the swirl of prayerful influence from afar. Every 
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Conference was preceded with earnest concerted 
prayer in the Settlement. Soon the Answer. 
came. The meeting was won over. In a few 
minutes, antagonism, differences, all sank into 
the background: only points of agreement 
remained in the foreground. There was absolute 
unanimity. At the close, Mr. Booth leaned over 
to me and said, ‘‘ That was one of the cleverest 
speeches I have ever heard.”’ He judged by the 
result ; but I knew that that was due to Some- 
thing far higher than any arguments of mine. 

Not least among the portents was the action Charles 
of Mr. Booth. Those who knew him best told 3° 
me they were utterly amazed at him thus 
‘** going on the stump.” It was so unlike him. 
They attributed to me some strange power to 
overcome his natural repugnance to such methods 
of agitation. But I knew that when the Higher 
Purpose breaks through the common screen of 
custom, Power follows, even to those who may 
not feel the first impact. 

At Birmingham, quite without any planning A National 
of mine, the proposal arose spontancously and Movement. 
was unanimously approved that the local com- 
mittees which had arranged the several Confer- 
ences should join in a National Committee of 
Organized Labour. This Committee, duly con- 
stituted at Browning Hall on Browning’s Birth- 
day, carried on the agitation for ten years. The 
discovery and appointment of Frederick Rogers 
as organizing secretary which followed in the 
summer was another confirmation of the Purpose 
that had initiated our movement. Had we 
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searched through the whole Labour World, we 
could not have found another man who so pre- 
cisely fitted into the post, with all its exacting 
niches. And just when he was needed he was 
there, ready to step in at once. An orator, a 
man of letters, a Labour leader in touch with all 
sides of the Labour Movement, with a genius for 
friendship with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and an intensely religious soul, he was emphati- 
cally the man sENT to the work, 

One of the by-products of our movement in 
the earlier stages was its influence on the unifying 
of Labour. At the first Conference I felt I saw 
before me the Labour Party of the future. The 
agreement precipitated in our Conferences could 
not fail to extend to other matters. And when 
at last the Labour Representation Committee was 
formed, it found its first year’s chairman and its. 
second year’s treasurer in Frederick Rogers, the 
secretary of the National Pensions Committee. 

The agitation for Pensions aimed first at 
Organized Labour and next at Organized Reli- 
gion, We won over to our cause the Trade 
Union Congress and the Co-operative Congress. 
We tackled the Friendly Societies. We secured 
the support of Roman Cardinal and Anglican 
Primate. The P.S.A. platform was much used 
by us. I wound up always by inviting the 
prayers of the Brotherhoods, and generally asked 
them also to send a halfpenny postcard to their 
‘‘ sitting members’? urging them to “ hatch 
something”? in the way of Old Age Pensions. 
The Adult Schools were also approached. No 
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form of associated Labour or of associated 
religion was neglected. The South African War 
did not abate our activity. We had everything 
ready when peace came to demand the diversion 
of the war-taxes to Pensions. 

We were defeated. The selfishness of the Defeat. 
middle and upper classes insisted on the reduc- 
tion of fourpence on the Income-tax rather than 
letting it go to Pensions, Our five years’ agita- 
tion had failed of the goal which seemed so near. 

There were hearts failing for fear among our 
staunchest friends. They felt we had shot our 
bolt: our great chance had passed. This 
depression showed itself in our subscription list. 
Even Mr. Booth intimated that he could no 
longer contribute. 

The question was raised, Should we suspend Retreat ? 
operations, disband, and retire? Mr. George 
and Mr, Edward Cadbury had been our principal 
subscribers. They replied to Mr. Rogers’s 
inquiries that their decision would depend on 
mine. The movement had begun through me. 
If I felt it should be given up, they would retire. 

There could be no doubt about my answer. Never ! 
The indications of the Will which had called 
our movement into being were to me absolutely 
unmistakable. The Purpose so marvellously 

revealed and so unexpectedly confirmed would, 
in spite of all difficulties, be carried through. 
Our duty was to go forward unhesitatingly. 

The Cadburys most cordially accepted my 
decision. They never faltered or wavered right 
on to the end. But had it not been for the 
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certainty of the Transcendent Factor, the move- 
ment would have ended there and then so far 
as we were concerned. 

We kept on with the agitation. The General 
Election in 1906 gave us our chance. Before 
the new Parliament met, Mr. Asquith, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, assured a deputa- 
tion from the Trade Union Congress pressing for 
Pensions at 60 of 5s. a week that he had ‘‘ no 
reasonable expectation of possessing the means 
adequate to the purpose.” Six weeks after the 
House met, our resolution was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Asquith admitted his discovery 
of ‘‘ a driving power such as they had never had 
before in the House.’ We were sure of the 
Commons. FT our-fifths of its members were 
said to be pledged to our demand. 

But the Government was slow to move. We 
held conferences of members to hasten their 
action. We helped to turn by-elections on the 
question of Pensions. At last we organized a 
huge deputation of Members to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith. We felt 
much depended on this interview. I summoned 
friends far and near to join in a concert of 
prayer, that the Government might yield. As 
I felt myself at once the accumulator and the 
conductor of this supplicatory force, I was glad 
to be passed by Mr. Burt into this deputation 
of Members. The result was a triumph. The 
Government conceded all our points. 

When the Bill was introduced in 1908, every 
stage of it was advanced under cover of every 
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kind of artillery of prayer that I could summon 
or employ. From the Gallery I watched most 
of its passage through the House. And it was 
not idle watching. 

Here is one instance. A clause stood in the 
Bill which would have reduced the joint pension 
of man and wife living together from 10s. to 
vs. 6d. Twenty-four amendments had been 
moved to that clause from all parts of the House. 
The idea of putting a premium on separation 
and penalizing constancy had aroused general 
revulsion and indignation. A great wave of 
human feeling swept over the House. As I felt 
all that was involved—the happiness of thou- 
sands of homes, the recognition of the sanctity 
of the marriage tie, the righteous surge of 
national emotion, I could only pray—there in 
the Gallery—with the silent intensity of the 
entire soul—that the Government would yield. 
There came to me the Assurance that the request 
was granted. Then Mr. McKenna was put up 
to make answer for the Government. Every Focussed 
effluent force within me went out towards him Frayer. 
with concentrated supplication. If any suction 
of soul of which I was capable could have drawn 
forth the concession, it would have been pro- 
duced. But my confident expectation was 
rebuffed by the fact. The Government simply 
adhered to the clause. I was disappointed. 
Rarely have the assurances given in prayer with 
such impressive certitude proved to be mistaken. 
I mentally registered this as an ‘‘ instance to the 
contrary ’—as one of the unexplained things of 
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the inner life: possibly a sign of some defect in 
the receiver of my spiritual wireless system. 

I soon saw that my conclusions were too 
precipitate. A great turmoil of emotion was 
going on on the benches below me. The most 
loyal partisans began to talk like mutineers. 
The chief Ministers came back to the House, and 
were surrounded with a buzz of private expostu- 
lation. Agonized Whips were seen with pallid 
lips telling the Prime Minister that the Govern- 
ment must yield or they would not be responsible 
for the consequences. Humanity had proved 
stronger than party discipline. For a Power 
greater than humanity had been invoked and 
had responded. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rose and announced the surrender of the 
Government. 

The cause marched on to its inevitable triumph 
over the necks of the unwilling Peers, and the 
Royal Assent was given on August 1. Next 
day fifty of our Walworth folk held glad thanks- 
giving in the woods of Argeronne, in Normandy, 
where our President, Mlle. de Montmort, had 
invited us to her chateau. And on the following 
New Year’s Sunday, after the first Old Age 
Pensions had been distributed, a hundred of the 
Pensioners met our Brotherhood in Browning 
Hall to return thanks to Almighty God for the 
tribute and honour at last awarded by the 
nation. It was in Browning Hall, the head- 
quarters of the movement. These were the 
premises from which had risen, through all the 
long years of fluctuating hope and resurgent 
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energy, the voice of collective prayer on behalf 
of the aged; and there, too, ever and again 
had been given the assurance of a great Purpose 
that was working forward without haste and 
without rest to the destined goal. Frederick 
Rogers pronounced the oration. And at the 
close I bore witness to the social miracle that 
was now accomplished. 

I said then, as I say now, that prayer and Agitators’ 
concerted prayer have been the most effective Best Weapon. 
weapons in the whole armoury of our agitation. 

The rest are swords and bayonets. Prayer is 
the heavy artillery which clears the way for the 
advance. 

I speak that I do know. I have had some 
experience of social engineering. I ought to be 
able to estimate the relative magnitude of social 
and political forces, and to form some con- 
ception of their respective effectiveness, In the 
complex social machinery around me, I have 
pulled lever after lever, and noted the results. 

I have pulled the lever of prayer: and I have 
found the most remarkable results of all, I have 
seen, too, that all the other results are then 
deepened and combined into a complete efficiency. 

This is no fancy of cloistered meditation. It 
is a simple statement of fact, as found in public 
meeting and private interview, in lobby and 
newspaper office, in Labour Conference and 
Parliamentary debate, as also in all the swirl of 
up-to-date agitation and electioneering,. 

The outward witness to the Influence that Witness of 
worked through Browning Hall was ample. *‘*s™°" 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Settlement after ~ 
the Act was passed, Mr. (now Sir) Herbert 
Samuel, then Home Secretary, said that the 
whole country was grateful for the splendid 
educational work which the Settlement had 
done on the subject of Old Age Pensions, Asa 
member of the Government which had the great 
privilege of bringing Pensions into existence, and 
speaking on behalf of his colleagues, he tendered 
to the Settlement the thanks of the Government. 
In November of the same year (1909), Lord 
Milner, speaking at a presentation to Mr. Rogers, 
said that but for the work Rogers had done, 
there would have been no Old Age Pensions. 
Mr. Barnes, when chairman of the Labour Party, 
said that if the Settlement had done nothing 
else, its work for Pensions would hand down 
its name to posterity. Later, at a political 
meeting in Browning Hall, Mr. Lloyd George 
expressed his pleasure at visiting the place which 
had been the headquarters of the Old Age 
Pensions movement ‘in its earlier stages.” 
At the Thanksgiving held in Browning Hall 
(New Year’s Day, 1911) for the removal from 
paupers of the disqualification for Pensions, Sir 
John Simon, after shaking hands with an old 
man, just released from Camberwell Workhouse, 
and now, in receipt of his pension, on the way to 
residence in the Bethany Homes for old folks, 
said: ‘* As for the place of this celebration, I 
come to Browning Hall as a pilgrim goes to a 
shrine. It is to this place that we ought to look 
to find the source, the nucleus, and the inspira- 
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tion of that which is now the common property 
of the country. That will be my only reference ~ 
to the direction in which one should look, if 
one looks with gratitude for this great reform.” 
The Spectator, which was strongly opposed to 
the measure, said that but for the independent 
agitation I had described in my book, there 
would have been no Old Age Pensions.? 

So leading representatives of all parties agreed 
in recognizing the work done through the 
Settlement in this great reform. 

How great that reform, is attested by two 
eminent witnesses, both of whom have been 
Prime Minister. Lord Rosebery said of it: 
‘* T view its consequences as so great, so mystic, 
so incalculable, so largely affecting the whole 
scope and fabric of our Empire itself, that I 
rank it as a measure far more vitally important 
than even the great Reform Bill.” Mr. Asquith 
said: ‘“‘It is a new departure, reaching along 
an almost unmeasured road of future social 
progress.” 

At the close of 1919 the Old Age Pension was 


1 As one reviewer accused me of something like egotism 
in that book, I may be pardoned for quoting what two 
men said who knew the movement throughout. The 
late Thos. Burt, writing in the Miners’ Circular, said the 
book was ‘‘ complete except that the writer, while doing 
full justice to all the pioneers of, and workers for, Old 
Age Pensions, is modestly reticent about the notable, 
effective, and unobtrusive service rendered by himself.’’ 
Mr. G. N. Barnes (in the A.S.H. Journal) wrote: “ If 
I were finding fault with it at all it would be on the 
score of the self-suppression of the author.” 
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raised to 10s. a week, and the consequent 
expenditure on the old folks rose to £28,000,000 
a year. In 1900 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
replied to Mr. Booth’s battle-cry ‘‘ Pensions for 
Allin Old Age ”’ by saying that we were ‘‘ baying 
for the moon.” On May 11, 1921, in a House 
led by Mr. Chamberlain’s son, the demand of 
Old Age Pensions for All, entirely irrespective 
of their economic status, came within 15 votes 
of being carried, even in the teeth of the Govern- 
ment! Beyond the twenty-eight millions 
already spent annually, ‘‘ only thirteen millions 
more a year’’ were needed to give effect to this 
demand. 

So, as I have shown, the measure which both 
historic parties shrank from as being too vast 
for them to contemplate was put into the hands 
of a poor little Settlement in a back street among 
the poor, and was carried through to triumph. 
The explanation of so epoch-making an achieve- 
ment was manifestly not in us, but in the Unseen 
Director. It was palpably a Divine Act: a 
social miracle. 

Before I leave this part of my narrative I 
must repeat here my Ultimate Conclusion in the 
Summary of Conclusions with which I ended 
my book : 

‘“‘ Every one of the foregoing characteristics 
is in itself remarkable. Taken all together, they 
form a combination which admits of only one 
transcendent explanation. Qualities and events, 
so numerous and so varied, so exceptional and so 
dynamic, could not have converged and coincided 
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in a single movement without the arrangement 
and direction of One ordering Purpose—a Pur- 
pose more and other than human. No man 
foresaw ; no man designed; no man combined 
the actual course of events. By the imperative 
goad of fact, we are driven into the presence of 
the deepest and most potent Factor of all. We 
can only attribute this assemblage of character 
and circumstance to the direct action of the Will 
which is the Ultimate Force of Nature and 
History. 

‘Gop intervened. 

‘‘ This is a tremendous conclusion. But is it 
not irresistible ? 

‘* The man of the world, in Church or State, 
disturbed by the horror of Aught beyond the 
world at work within the world, takes refuge in 
the cry of Irreverence! ... The man of the 
schools, under hypnotic dread of anything sug- 
gestive of his bogey ‘ Miracle,’ declaims against 
the idea in the name of the immanence—the 
incessant and ubiquitous operation—of the 
Universal Spirit. Is not ‘ Divine Intervention ’ 
an impious phrase, implying One who is ordi- 
narily an Outsider or an Absentee ? 

“By no means. Without controversy, the 
devout soul feels pulsating in the most trivial 
events of common life the Omnific Energy : 
traces its working everywhere in the movements, 
gradual or convulsive, of nature and history. 
Everywhere and always, around the world and 
the race of men, stretch the Everlasting Arms. 
But there are times when, in the old Hebrew 
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phrase, the Eternal ‘ lays bare His arm.’ ‘ The 
Hands which reach through Nature moulding 
men’ appear ungloved. Normal or customary 
processes are seen to fail. Use and wont break 
down. The folly and the hard-heartedness of 
men or nations threaten to make void the 
purpose of the Highest. Then the Inner Will 
asserts itself. The Stream of tendency washes 
out new channels. The wheels and revolving 
bands of the ordinary machinery stand silent: 
while the Driving Force bears direct on un- 
expected transmitters. 

‘** And has not the movement recorded in this 
book been rich in the marks of His working ? 
Its moral purity, its freedom from anger, its 
all but unbroken succession of unanimities, its 
poverty, its use of the lowly, its operation in the 
hearts of good men in all Parties, its backing by 
leaders in all the Churches, its entirely indepen- 
dent course, its creative action in the State, its 
unexpectedness, its tremendously revolutionary 
potencies and consequences—are these not 
proofs of His presence ? 

‘* Was not the occasion worthy of the emer- 
gence of the Controlling Force from behind the 
scenes of the human drama? More than a 
million of the aged left destitute, degraded, 
unfriended, in a land of overflowing plenty, under 
the shadow of a Christian civilization: and 
beyond them a huge host, well-nigh ten times 
their number, hungry and half clad and ill- 
housed, struggling in poverty and worklessness 
or sinking into sodden despair: all this mass of 
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misery at the Home of an Empire the like of 
which His world has never seen, which includes 
one-fourth of His human family, which could 
and which might lead mankind along the paths 
of social justice and of universal peace: was it 
not ‘ time for Him to work’? Was not inter- 
vention in such an ‘ extremity’ and at such an 
‘ opportunity,’ with consequences reaching right 
round the earth and extending to far-off ages, 
worthy of a Divine interposition ? Was not the 
salvation of the aged from want and shame, and 
the immeasurable sequel of social redemption 
sufficient for ‘a God to mingle in the game’ ? 

‘“The ordinary political tools had proved 
broken reeds. The putative leaders of the people 
were hesitating even to follow the crowd. The 
shepherds of the State fed themselves: they fed 
not the sheep. What wonder if the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep took up the work left 
undone and in ways undreamt-of led His hunger- 
smitten flock towards the green pastures ? 

‘*'The ancient words recur and bring a clear 
ray of Hebrew insight into all the complexities 
of the modern situation: ‘The year of My 
redeemed had come. And I looked, and there 
was none to help: and I wondered that there 
was none to uphold: therefore Mine own arm 
brought salvation.’ 

‘The power of His redemptive intervention 
flowed into the life of the nation through the 
channels of prayer. The lowly souls who re- 
sponded to His touch in prayer became the live 
wires along which rushed His electric Force... . 
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The entire movement was swathed and saturated 
and propelled in an atmosphere of prayer. 

‘* And if at the close the narrator may revert 
to the mystery of the week of spiritual combat 
which preceded the very first beginnings of the 
movement as he knew it, he can only suppose 
that he was enabled by the Strength that came 
to him from above to overcome on the unseen 
battleground the opposing forces which might 
have made havoc of the movement on the visible 
plane: but which, once routed by the help of 
the Victor Invisible, were ever after by the 
abiding comradeship of prayer, effectually over- 
come. Hence no angry word through the ten 
years’ struggle: hence the direct convergence 
of unimpeded forces: hence the frictionless co- 
incidences: hence the absence of Party venom : 
hence the unchecked glow of national sympathy : 
hence the clear path to legislative victory.” 

The kindness of a sculptor, Mr. H. Lawrence 
Christie, has erected in Browning Hall a com- 
memorative Tablet, of Hopton-wood marble, on 
which is recorded for future generations the 
truth of the movement. It runs: “This tablet 
is erected in grateful commemoration of the 
justice and grace of Gop who, when all parties 
in the State had left unhelped and unhonoured 
the Aged of this realm graciously chose to raise 
up in this Hall ...a National Movement, 
which . . . eventually secured as a first instal- 
ment the Old Age Pensions Act 1908, thereby 
answering the prayers of His people offered 
here and elsewhere 1898-1908.” 
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** Till the poor have breathing space.” 


WHEN we were sent down to Walworth, we did 
not know that we were planted in the very 
metropolis of aged poverty. Just as little did 
we know that Walworth had the densest popu- 
lation of any division in the County of London. 
I reflect with awe and pride on the honour done 
us by the Commander who stationed us, our- 
selves all unaware, where the battle was fiercest 
and the need was sorest. We were sent to fight 
where fighting was worth while. 

We soon found from almost daily experience In the 
that in our neighbourhood the housing problem eal 
was at its acutest. By the Census of 1901 
Southwark was shown to be the most densely 
peopled of all metropolitan boroughs, with 
206,128 persons on 1,131 acres, or 182-2 per 
acre. Walworth had 2838 persons to the acre 
as against 56 for London as a whole. A single 
acre in Walworth contained as many as one 
thousand inhabitants. And still the people 
could not find homes. Inhuman overcrowding, 
madness, and suicide resulted. 
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Any number of remedies were suggested. A 
common idea was actually to increase the con- 
gestion by building lofty blocks of many flats 
in the central districts, though the land there 
could be turned to much better economic account 
if used for offices, warehouses, or factories. 
The County Council elections of 1901 were 
drawing near, when some effort should be made 
to meet the terrible problem. 

In my journeys up and down the country 
with Mr. Charles Booth on the Pensions cam- 
paign, he had told me of what he conceived to 
be the first step out of the jungle. I saw that 
here was an idea which, put forward in time, 
would command the imagination and shape the 
policy of the people of London as a whole. 

The conviction grew upon me that Mr. Booth 
must not let the electoral opportunity pass 
without expounding his plan. I made an 
appointment with him for December 18 (1900). 
I remember speaking in the earlier part of the 
afternoon at our Women’s Meeting in Browning 
Hall, and then hurrying away to keep the tryst. 
As I went, I was buoyed up with the glad 
certainty that I was sent. The Will behind 
me was bent on relief for the thronged multi- 
tudes. And I went gaily. I found Mr. Booth 
surrounded by his chief assistants in the great 
Inquiry into the Life and Labour of London. 
I urged the importance of him giving a definite 
lead to the people of London and the imminent 
danger of the new boroughs each starting its 
own housing scheme, with the prospect of chaos 
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worse confounded. Mr. Booth, absorbed in the 
gigantic task of bringing out his monumental 
book, said that until that was finished—which 
would be many months hence—he could not 
undertake this fresh business. I was not sur- 
prised at his answer. I was quite prepared for 
it. But I was confident that, as had often 
occurred before, events would converge in support 
of my errand. They did. Next morning Lord Events 
Salisbury’s address to the Conservative Associa- CVe8* 
tions was published, in which he urged the 
Party—then in power—to devote all its energies 
to the solution of the Housing Question. Other 
confirmations followed, and all were duly pointed 
out by me to Mr. Booth. He yielded. He said 
he would meet a dozen representative men in 
conference at Browning Hall. I remember 
writing to a friend before the meeting was held : 
**T do not commit myself to Mr. Booth’s or any 
scheme; but I do believe that where two or 
three are gathered in the Name of the Son of 
Man, with definite purpose and open minds, the 
Guiding Presence will not be absent.” 

On the previous Sunday Gipsy Smith had 
addressed a deeply moved audience in Browning 
Hall and 68 persons had signed the slips promis- 
ing enrolment in the Fellowship of Followers. 
The Conference was commended to the prayers 
of the enlarged Fellowship. It met on January 
24. Meeting as it did in the first month of the A Dynamic 
new century and on the third day of the new ST: 
reign, I was glad to see in the group of seventeen 
whom I had convened the sign of a new and 
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happier era for the homes of the people. Dr. 
Ingram, then Bishop of Stepney, the same year 
to become Bishop of London, presided. There 
were also present Lord Rosebery, Lord and Lady 
Monkswell, Evan Spicer, L.C.C., Councillor 
Barrow (Bournville), W. H. Lever (PortSunlight), 
W. Thompson (Richmond), W. P. Reeves (New 
Zealand), and councillors from Southwark and 
Poplar. 

Mr. Booth stated his views in fifteen minutes. 
With the sure instinct of the man of genius, he 
laid his finger on the truth, which, once stated, 
became so obvious‘as to be inevitable. For the 
cure of the housing difficulties of London, Im- 
proved Locomotion was the first, even if it was 
not the only, thing needful. He had in view a 
large and really complete scheme of railways 
underground and overhead, as well as a network of 
tram-lines on the surface, providing adequately 
for short as well as long journeys; a system 
extending beyond the present metropolitan 
boundaries into the outskirts of London, wher- 
ever the population has gone or may go. There 
were no serious engineering difficulties in the 
way. Financially the scheme ought to pay 
and pay well. Administration over so mani- 
foldly governed an area was a serious difficulty, 
but could be met by forming one Central 
Authority for the whole of Greater London. 

Unanimity is generally in my experience a 
sign of the Unseen Factor. Unanimity com- 
plete was present at the Conference and carried 
the resolution, drafted by the New Zealander : 
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““That a complete system of transportation, 
radiating from urban centres, and which shall 
be cheap, rapid, and under municipal owner- 
ship” (later altered to ‘‘ public control’), “is a 
primary step towards dealing with the Housing 
Problem.” 

On February 11 the chairmen of all the A Second 
Housing Committees in the Metropolis were U24™™ty: 
invited to a Second Conference in Westminster 
Palace Hotel, Mr. Reeves presiding. Mr. 
Booth’s exposition was followed by a swarm of 
different proposals and panaceas. Effective 
agreement seemed very far off, and I was on the 
brink of despair when, in a moment, there came 
to my mind the religious forces which had been 
focused on the meeting. As I invoked these in 
prayer, the Conference began to move towards 
agreement, and in the end entire unanimity was 
attained. Then I thought my work was done. 

But a further step was taken at Mr. Booth’s Significant 
suggestion. Permanence was given to the Committee 
movement by the appointment of an Executive 
Committee consisting of (I give the present 
titles) Rt. Hon. Chas. Booth, the Bishops of 
London and Winchester, Bishop Gore, the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, and many others: so that there 
were represented the three great ecclesiastical 
divisions of British Christendom, the three chief 
Parties in the State, the three grades of Govern- 
ment (Borough, County, National), and other 
forms of social service. I elicited a long letter 
from the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour emphatically 
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endorsing the policy of the Conference, which 
was his own. The title was adopted: ‘‘ The 
Browning Hall Conference on Housing ”—‘“‘ and 
Locomotion”? was added later. 

Prompt and vigorous agitation followed. 
As a result, even in so short a time, 69 out of the 
total of 187 returned to the County Council 
were pledged to our policy! So had the genius 
of Charles Booth and the prayer of the Settle- 
ment triumphed. 

We employed an engineer, prepared a large 
map of lines of transit actual and proposed, 
drew up a thorough and comprehensive report, 
and convened on March 19, 1902, a conference 
of all municipal (sanitary) authorities in the 
whole of the metropolitan (police) area. On 
the testimony of many bodies replying, they had 
never been invited before to any metropolitan 
conference: so we had the honour of convening 
the first gathering representative of the muni- 
cipal life of the entire metropolis—another 
instance of the significant by-products which 
follow an initial Push. 

It was a most representative meeting, all the 
sreat County Councils sending members; and 
much depended on their decisions. The Fellow- 
ship of Followers, meeting on the Sunday night 
previous, pledged itself to prayer for the unani- 
mity and success of the Conference. 

Again there was the same story. At first 
apparently hopeless division and mutual jeal- 
ousies ; and then, a wave of recollection sweeping 
through my mind of the souls who were praying 
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for the Conference, and of Him who was hearing 
their prayer. The marvel recurred. The meet- 
ing drew to unity, as iron filings draw to a magnet 
suddenly thrust among them. The City moved, 
and Middlesex County Council seconded a 
resolution inviting the London County Council 
to take the lead—an act of civic magnanimity 
wholly unexpected and quite out of keeping 
with the earlier attitude. With complete 
unanimity the conference called on the Govern- 
ment to recognize the need of a Central Authority 
to deal with the locomotion of the people in 
and around London, and to appoint such an 
Authority. And the L.C.C. was invited to 
convene an official conference to give effect to 
these aims. 

The third conference, like the second, had been 
saved by prayer. As the meeting broke up, 
Professor Hoyt, of Auburn Seminary, New York, 
who was then in residence in the Settlement, 
and had attended the Fellowship, said to me: 
‘* It seemed at first as if the meeting were going 
all to pieces, but your prayers were answered 
after all.” 

Eleven months later, at the instance of the People 
L.C.C. the Royal Commission on London cpt hietae | 
Traffic was appointed, with terms of reference 
that were practically a transcript of the findings 
of our Conference. Two years later the Com- 
mission issued its report, and emphatically 
endorsed the demand of our Conference for a 
permanent authority to be known as a Traffic 
Board—to be, in short, the organizing brain of 
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the nation directed to the proper expansion and 
circulation of London ~ life. We mobilized 
afresh for the L.C.C. elections in 1907 and again 
gained an absolute majority of members pledged 
to our policy, with similar popular mandates in 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Herts. We summoned 
another conference in April of metropolitan 
municipal bodies again unanimous in urging 
on the Government to appoint a Traffic Board. 
This was followed up by a most influential 
deputation to the L.C.C. Eventually the 
Government appointed a London Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, which ever in its annual 
reports repeated our plea for a Central Authority. 
But despite all those popular verdicts, nothing 
has been done, owing to cross purposes between 
politicians at Spring Gardens and Whitehall. 
To these sordid squabbles the urgent interests 
of the people have been sacrificed ; and when the 
bitter cry arose again, a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons simply reiterated in the 
summer of 1919 the demand of the Browning 
Hall Conference, first made in 1902, for a 
supreme traffic board for Greater London. 
Even now (in 1922) the aim is unrealized, but 
from the L.C.C. comes the suggestion of the 
County expanding to absorb all Greater London 
and so to control all traffic in that area. 

Though foiled of its political objective, the 
Browning Hall Conference signally succeeded in 
concentrating public opinion on the importance 
of improved transit. The old policy of building 
great barracks in the central districts has been 
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abandoned almost entirely. Improved locomo- 
tion has swept the people out. The population 
of Southwark which had risen from 152,371 in 
1851 to 206,180 in 1901—and in 1901 Mr. Booth 
declared his remedy—sank in 1911 to 191,591, 
and in 1921 to 184,899. The County of London 
decreased in 1911 by 13,306, and, despite the 
arrest of building by the war, in 1921 by a further 
38,436. The tide has unmistakably turned. 
The Census of the two last decades was acclaimed 
in thanksgiving by the Settlement as a ‘“‘ Halle- 
lujah Chorus ”’ in certified statistics. 

The main battle with the slums has been 
fought—and won! The Black Hole is being 
emptied and Gardens are creeping in. Thou- 
sands are living in purer air. The children have 
a better chance. Very much remains to be done; 
but the way is open. 

Through the Browning Hall Conference, My Errand 
through its representative municipal gatherings, RT ORE 
through its leaflets poured out by the hundred 
thousand at election after election, by its 
pamphlets distributed to leading municipal 
minds, through speeches and _ resolutions 
arranged by it, by the concerted prayer which 
preceded every important step, the decisive 
idea was driven home to the public intelligence 
and conscience. The Word had _ sounded 
through us: ‘‘ Let My people go!” 

Am I not glad that I was sent to Charles 
Booth ? 


Woes of the 
Workless. 
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HOW THE QUEEN SAVED THE UNEM- 
PLOYED 


* The Soul’s armour is never well set to the heart, unless 
a Woman’s hand has braced it.” 


THE winter in which the Settlement began was 
one of the severest known for generations, The 
Thames was frozen over. Building and riverside 
industries were at a standstill. Unemployment 
reached appalling dimensions, And to meet 
the wants of the workless, there was nothing but 
‘charity’ and the Poor Law. We did the 
little we could in setting men to work in re- 
novating part of our premises. The horror of 
the distress which ever and again returned in 
periods of Unemployment we can never forget. 
We did what lay in our power through Parish 
or Borough Council, or through County Council 
—and through earnest prayer. 

Parliamentary action was late in coming and 
then ineffectual. The Unemployed Workmen’s 
Act of 1905 provided money for inquiry and 
registration, but none for supplying work. 
Coming at a time when distress was very acute, 
it almost aggravated the difficulty. For the 
public charity which was expected to supply 
the money for work was not forthcoming. 
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How the idea came to my wife, she does not To the 
remember. It came unattended with any C4¢e?! 
stamp of Unseen Authority. At the Women’s 
Meeting in Browning Hall, she made the 
suggestion that the women of Southwark should 
go in a deputation to the Queen to bring before 
her Majesty the sufferings of the unemployed, 
and should invite the women of Poplar to go 
with them. The idea was warmly welcomed 
both in Southwark and in Poplar. A_ joint 
march from East and South to Buckingham 
Palace was mooted. We were given to under- 
stand that her Majesty’s own personal desire 
was to receive the deputation, but a higher 
authority overruled her wishes. The deputation 
therefore agreed to wait upon the brothers 
Balfour, Prime Minister and President of the 
Local Government Board, to press for money 
to provide work. It was backed by a procession 
of over three thousand women and two thousand 
men. It was described by the Times as “ per- 
haps the most striking and significant demon- 
stration of the kind that had been held in 
London for several generations.” My wife 
organized and led the Southwark contingent, 
with its banners ‘‘ Work for our men,” ‘* Food 
for our children.”?’ The sight moved all 
observers. To us the scene was bright with the 
glory of a social resurrection. The working- A Social _ 
woman at the bottom of the social scale had Resutrection. 
realized that somehow from the thing called 
Government food could be got for the hungry 
cubs at home. The elemental force of mother- 
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hood had burst out at last in politics—a seismic 
portent. But the brothers Balfour were 
obdurate: help must come through charity or 
not at all. The procession dispersed in great 
indignation. At the Mansion House Mr. Balfour 
pleaded for benevolent aid to the Unemployed— 
but in vain. Meantime the idea of approaching 
the Queen was still cherished in the Settlement. 
An address to her Majesty was carried at a mass 
meeting of Southwark women at Browning Hall 
in these words: ‘‘ We appeal to your Majesty 
to use your vast social influence in order to induce 
those who have the means to provide what is 
needed for the employment of the Unemployed 
of London.” This was forwarded to the Queen. 

Then followed a very intense concert of prayer 
in the inner circle of the Settlement. Outwardly 
considered, the chances seemed not very great 
of thus meeting the awful need. But Parlia- 
ment, Government, and public appeals having 
failed, our one hope was in Royalty. So upon 
the heart of her gracious Majesty were focused 
the most powerful rays of supplication from the 
Settlement. Answer came, cautiously at first 
and making many inquiries. Correspondence 
of this kind may not be published. Then 
ensued a pause, filled in with strenuous prayer. 

I was at Sheffield speaking for a Settlement 
there, on the Sunday; and on the Monday 
morning I opened the newspapers to find to my 
intense delight that the Queen’s Fund for the 
Unemployed had been opened by her Majesty 
with a donation of £2,000. The announcement 
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we heard afterwards, took the Royal Household 
by surprise. If I mistake not, the Queen’s 
Treasurer first learned from the Press the amount 
he had to produce. The King and the Heir 
Apparent followed with handsome donations. 
And at once public charity, which had been so 
coy, now came forward at the Royal summons 
with a rush. In a month or two the Fund 
reached £150,000, Work at last could be pro- 
vided for the workless on a national scale. 

The change of Government which shortly The Royal 
occurred led to the requisite fund in future Mitative. 
years coming from the national Treasury. But 
the Queen had saved the situation. But for 
her action, the very ugly feeling which prevailed 
wherever Unemployed were numerous might 
have broken out in very ugly acts. But the 
tension was at once relieved by her Majesty’s 
generous action. And among other gracious 
acts, she has permitted us to say that it was in 
direct response to the appeal from Browning 
Hall she took the initiative. 

Now, when from fifty, to a hundred millions of Present 

public money are spent by the State upon the Development. 
Unemployed, and their welfare is universally 
regarded as a prime national concern, we recall 
with wonder the first decisive step to their relief. 
Here again the results are altogether dispro- 
portionate to the human agents in the Settle- 
ment. The excellency of the Power is that 
which swept the movement to success through 
prayer. 
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A SOCIAL ABOMINATION AND 
A MUNICIPAL MIRACLE 


** Pray devoutly, Hammer stoutly.” 


I was on holiday in the north of Yorkshire, 
when I saw that the Medical Officer of Health 
in Southwark was “‘ representing” (as unfit for 
human habitation) an area in and about Tabard 
Street, and unsavoury details were given of 
the condition of the houses there. Tabard 
Street is not in the district most immediately 
served by the Settlement (that is the old 
civil parish of Newington). But it was in our 
Borough. So when I returned I went, at the 
invitation of the Medical Officer and accom- 
panied by him, to see the area. We went at 
noon, on a sunny day. I found a positive 
inferno—thirteen and a half acres of tumble- 
down dens of infamy, disease, and death. The 
insanitary conditions were overwhelmingly 
proved by the official statistics. But the im- 
moral uses to which the houses were mostly 
put were manifest in broad daylight. House 
after house in several streets had been obtained 
by—O shame !—a woman, and let out by her 
for the vilest purposes. In one street there 
were seventy known prostitutes. The rooms 
were kept well papered, and the walls were hung 
116 
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with pictures of the Virgin and other Saints! 
I saw some of the hags that kept these houses. 
They looked the very embodiments of cruel 
villainy. Much else I cannot describe. I felt 
as if I had been skinned and dipped in vitriol. 
For days I was in a blister of agony. And I was 
told there was a danger of the required clearance 
not being put through. 

Of course I wrote to everyone whom I could Prompt 
influence on the County Council, and to every- 4°#- 
one of local standing. Of course I urged that 
the resources of municipal surgery were quite 
equal to the removal of this cancerous horror. 
And [I let it be clearly known where it needed 
to be known that if the municipal knife was 
not used, I was prepared to flood London with 
the filth of the facts, to rouse public opinion to 
peremptory action. Of course I preached on 
the horror. Of course our Public Questions 
Committee issued its manifesto: which a local 
clergyman mockingly declared had sealed the 
doom of the area. All these things doubtless 
were not in vain. An official chiefly responsible 
has repeatedly declared that but for the action 
of the Settlement the scheme would not have 
been put through. It was the most costly 
clearance scheme ever submitted to the London 
County Council; and the Municipal Reformers, 
pledged to the most rigid economy, were in 
power. The efforts I have mentioned may have 
had some effect: a suggestion of mine that part 
of the area cleared be turned into a public 
garden was said to have turned the scale in 
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favour of the scheme. But I have the inward 
assurance that none of these would have been 
effective but for the forces that were liberated 
through our agony of prayer. We did pray, 
singly and together. 

And then the miracle happened. This most 
costly measure, involving an outlay (it was 
then expected) of half a million sterlin,g was 
adopted by the London County Council with 
almost complete unanimity! I knew the Power 
had gone forth: but I did not expect so signal 
a triumph, 


XV 


THE ORIGIN OF NATIONAL OLD AGE 
HOMES 


** In my age, a Hand conducts me through the cloud.” 


I HAVE now to relate one of the most beautiful 
instances which the life of the Settlement con- 
tains of the palpable Initiative of the Christ. 

Isabel Faraday was a second cousin of Michael 
Faraday, himself a native of Newington and one 
of the greatest names in English Science. In 
her earlier life she had known not a little of 
the pains of penury, and what she “learned 
in suffering’? she in later years and in easier 
circumstances turned into memorable acts of 
beneficence. When in 1900 she resolved to 
leave her house in Goodrich Road, East Dulwich, 
she was moved in prayer to dedicate it to the Moved in 
service of her Lord in the person of His poor. P49 
She wished it to become a home of rest for the 
weary and worn-out toilers. She was an ex- 
tremely sensitive, reserved, and reticent woman, 
to whom it was almost a torture even to offer 
a benefit to anyone. She summoned up her 
courage, however, and made her offer to one of the 
great denominations in London. She was slighted 
and her offer brushed aside. Cut to the quick, 
she awaited a further indication of the Divine Will. 

In July of that year we had inserted an appeal P.O. for 2os. 
in the Christian World for our country holiday 
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fund, saying that 10s. would secure a child a 
fortnight in the country. In response came a 
Postal Order for 20s. for two boys, from one 
then unknown to me with the name Isabel 
Faraday. Automatically, as she was a new 
subscriber, I sent her with the receipt a copy of 
our last report. The matter then made no 
deep impression on my mind. 

But to Isabel Faraday the little pamphlet 
came as light from above. She read it through, 
and, as she stated to a friend, she then knew 
why her first offer had been rebuffed. 

The Lord meant her to present her house to 
the Settlement. She wrote to me accordingly. 

The Settlement Committee warmly welcomed 
the offer. But how was the cost of superinten- 
dence to be met, and the general upkeep ? 
Members were ruefully facing what seemed the 
inevitable necessity of declining the gift. 

Then occurred another wonderful coincidence. 
A few days before the Committee was to meet 
came a letter which entirely changed the situa- 
tion. It came from one who had for many years 
proved herself a good friend to the people of 
Walworth. When the Settlement began, she 
and her two sisters made their cottage-villa 
far up the Thames valley, amid delightful 
sylvan scenery, the home of a succession of Wal- 
worth women and girls who needed rest and 
change of air. This charming idyll of sisterly 
hospitality went on for five years. The letter 
that came in the nick of time stated that the 
cottage would be given up shortly, and the lady 
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was free to help in South London. What work 
was there for her ? 

I at once took train, and went to her. I told 
her of the offer of the Home. The invitation 
was plain. Would she become the Honorary 
Superintendent ? She consented. 

So the Committee which met reluctantly to 
renounce the offer found the way providentially 
clear to accept it. The house in Kast Dulwich 
was opened under the name of the Michael 
Faraday Home for Old Folks, with the lady, 
Miss Lily Burgis, in charge. 

Five years later (1905) I received a letter from 
Miss Faraday stating that she long had had the 
desire to be useful to aged needlewomen, and 
intended now to hand over to the Settlement 
£1,000 to provide them with homes. She 
would like the dwellings to be called the Brown- 
ing Bethany Homes, adding, “The Divine Bethany 
Master was much attached to the Bethany #omes. 
family, and will, I believe, cause these homes to 
be a blessing to the needy.”’ 

Casting round in my mind to find a place 
suitable for the proposed Homes, I thought of 
Whyteleafe, where for years we had had a Camp 
for men and women at an elevated farm. There 
our old people would be out in the country and 
yet in a neighbourhood which had grown 
familiar. I went off the same day to see an old 
friend of mine, a veritable saint of God, John 
Newberry, residing at Whyteleafe. I told him 
the story of the Michael Faraday Home and of 
the new gift. I asked him, Did he know the 
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ground landlord of the farm where our Camp 
was held? I hoped we might buy land there 
for the Homes. 

Mr. Newberry replied that he did not know 
to whom the farm-land belonged. But he took 
me over the hill behind his house, and showed 
me the hill-side that sinks to Whyteleafe Road, 
then all radiant in the midsummer sun. It was 
a beautiful landscape that stretched before me. 
Mr. Newberry said: ‘‘ The slope, down to the 
cottages along the road, is mine. It is freehold. 
You can have as free gift the site of ten such 
cottages as Miss Faraday wishes to secure for 
the aged poor. I have been keeping this land for 
years. I have often been asked to sell it for build- 
ing purposes. But I felt I must not part with it 
until I knew what the Lord wanted it for. NowlI 
see what He wants it for. It is yours.”’ Here 
again the Unseen Initiative was as plain as in Miss 
Faraday’s gift. The sites were gladly accepted. 

The Dulwich Home was sold, and with the 
proceeds added to the thousand pounds three 
cottages were built. Three other cottages came 
quite unexpectedly; and a _ superintendent’s 
Lodge. These were all of the chalet type, and 
with the creepers and shrubs and trees and flowers 
around them soon clothed the hill-side with 
beauty. They had not long to wait for occupants. 

One day as we were looking down on the 
sweet hamlet of the aged, Mr. Newberry sug- 
gested to me that the cottages at the foot of the 
slope, the rest of the slope, and the plateau at 
the top should all come into the hands of the 
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Settlement. We agreed then and later at the 
Hour of Prayer to ask that it might be so. It 
seemed a very costly demand to make. But 
gradually the answer came. 

First the twelve cottages came into the 
market and we had to buy. We resolved that 
we should specially pray that, before the 
inauguration of the seven newly built cottages, 
at least six of the old cottages should be given 
to us. Again from unexpected quarters came 
the purchase money for four cottages, one after 
the other. On the day of inauguration there 
were two cottages uncovered. We still prayed 
on. That very day in a church at Blackpool 
the late J. Page Hopps was preaching on the 
text, ‘“‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.”” One of his hearers, Mr. (now Sir) 
Cuthbert Grundy, suddenly recalled the booklet 
about the Bethany Homes which we had sent 
out, and the intention which he had formed of 
giving one of the cottages. On leaving the Answer by 
church, he telegraphed his promise, which “"% 
arrived during the inaugural proceedings. The 
last of the six was given that evening by Lord 
Strathcona. So the Unseen Purpose was un- 
rolled before us. More slowly the other six were 
given, and the adjacent land paid for. So the 
whole hill-side and plateau—three acres in all— 
were given us, as we had prayed. And the gift 
of another thousand pounds added a double 
cottage to the list. The old cottages were 
transformed from something too much like a 
way-side slum into harmony with the beautiful 
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In name of appearance of the hill-side. And what links 
the Dead. = the whole enterprise with the Unseen Home is 
that every cottage (save one) has been given in 
the name of friends who have passed over. The 
exception was the gift of Lord Strathcona, who 
has himself now joined the majority. He insisted 
it should bear the name of one who is still alive. 
Old Folks The happiness of the often well-nigh a hundred 
Happy. old occupants is of course the most delightful 
feature in the charming scene. Miss Edith 
Sellers, foremost authority on the provision 
made in European lands for the welfare of the 
aged, paid a surprise visit when the Superinten- 
dent was away, and expressed herself quite 
delighted with what she saw. Of the old 
people, she said, ‘“‘ most of them are not only 
content but happy, as happy at any rate as they 
can be. And with good reason, for these Homes 
are in many respects quite ideal homes for them. 
In all that concerns their organization and 
management they are as good as good can be.” 
“Best proof ©The cluster of homes that nestles amid the 
of Christ.” shrubbery and gardens on the hallowed hill- 
side stands before our eyes as the visible creation 
of the manifest Will of the Christ. Municipal 
visitors, seeking with keen eyes for hints to 
carry back for use in the towns they represent, 
have said, ‘‘ The old folks won’t want to go to 
Heaven above: they have heaven here.” A 
visitor from Finland, fresh from a visit to the 
Newington Workhouse, exclaimed, ‘“‘ This is 
Paradise!’? A Hindu resident in the Settle- 
ment, previously very fierce in his attacks on 
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Christianity, was softened and touched by the 
sight. ‘‘ This,’ he said, ‘‘is the best proof of 
Christ I have seen in England. If Christianity 
were all like these Homes, there would be less 
question about it.” 

But that little group of Homes, with all their Comparison 
beauty and aged happiness, was only the first amen hes 2 
chapter of the unfolding Purpose. Immea- 
surably vaster good was later shown to be 
Designed. The Mandate which had sent us to 
Walworth had brought some of us into close 
touch with the provision now made for the aged 
poor in the workhouse, its stupidity, its cruelty, 
its costliness. Then by comparing the accounts 
year after year with those issued by the Board of 
Guardians and by the Local Government 
Board, we came on this amazing fact: Suppos- 
ing all our labour were paid for, supposing, too, 
our land and buildings had been bought by 
Government loan, adding the Old Age Pension, 
and supposing the Homes were filled with 130 
old folks (their maximum capacity), it would 
cost the community six shillings a week per 
head LEss in the Bethany Homes where the old 
folks were free citizens, enjoying happiness, self- 
respect, sense of independence, amid delightful 
surroundings, than it cost to keep them in the 
London workhouses, homeless, disfranchised, 
degraded, and miserable. I went round the 
Durham and Northumberland Miners’ Homes 
for the Aged, and found the same contrast in 
cost with provincial workhouses. Experts 
checked our figures and declared that we had 
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understated our case. Our old cry, “ After 
Old Age Pensions, Old Age Homes!” which 
had often been sounded in the Hour of Prayer, 
was now reinforced by the plainest dictates of 
economy as well as of humanity. The invita- 
tion to national action was perfectly clear. 

Agitation for So in November 1913, we launched an appeal 
to the country for National Old Age Homes. 
Mr. Barnes drafted a Bill which was backed by 
a member of each of the five Parties then in the 
House of Commons. The project was warmly 
welcomed by Members of the Upper House. 
There was a torrent of welcomes to the idea 
from all churches and sections. We began a 
national agitation on similar lines to those 
successfully followed in the campaign for Old 
Age Pensions: conferences, addresses at P.S.A.s, 
public meetings, leaflets distributed by every 
agency—Trade Union, Brotherhood, meetings 
of various kinds—letters galore, lobbying—and 
above all and through all, prayer. It had taken 
us ten years to get Old Age Pensions. We 
wondered how long it would take to get Old Age 
Homes. 

Did War Just when our agitation was beginning to hum, 

prop ak the Great War burst upon us. We were told 
that all hope of our measure was lost, swept 
away by the tornado of war, and that nothing 
of the kind would have a chance for a generation. 
I did not believe it. I was convinced that too 
much prayer had been invested in the movement 
for it to fail, Even the Great War could not 
foil the Purpose which we knew to be behind us. 
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No doubt this faith in face of the facts seemed 
to the worldly wise absolutely absurd. 

But within a few weeks of the outbreak of war Housing 
there was hurried through both Houses of (N® 2) Act 
Parliament the Housing (No. 2) Act. The 
precipitancy with which the measure was passed 
was first to provide work for the Unemployed, 
who were (wrongly as it proved) expected to be 
very numerous, and secondly to house the 
shockingly ill-housed agricultural population. 

But as I read the text of the Act, I exclaimed, 
** Verily the Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands!” For I saw that provisions for housing 
working-men covered provision for housing 
Old Age Pensioners. I wrote pointing out this 
fact to the Agriculture and Fisheries Board, and 
received a distinctly ‘“‘sniffy ’’ official letter 
saying that the measure was not intended to 
touch the aged. With Mr. Barnes I went up 
to the Local Government Board. To the 
remark that neither Government nor Parliament 
ever designed the Act to meet the case of the Old 
Age Pensioner, I replied that I had lived long oe 
enough to know how judges had repeatedly Surprise. 
declared that they were on the bench to admin- 
ister the actual text of the law, without regard 
to intentions of legislators. The official tone 
gradually softened. The advisers present 
advanced the argument that the Old Age Pen- 
sioner could not be held to be member of the 
working-classes—because he was no longer at 
work! I asked, Then as soon as your housed 
workman falls out of work, will you eject him, 
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as no longer a working-man? This seemed to 
be a puzzle, and they decided to submit the 
matter to their legal experts. It took them four 
months, after much serious deliberation for and 
against, to come to the conclusion that—I was 
right! Mr. Herbert Samuel, in a most sym- 
pathetic letter, communicated the fact thus: 
**I have now received an opinion on the point 
referred to in your recent letters, which indicates 
that actual employment is not necessary in order 
to constitute a member of the class described in 
section III of Housing (No. 2) Act, 1914 as the 
* working-class.’ ”’ In other words, a working 
man or woman does not cease to belong to the 
working-class when out of work or past work. 
The Government had builded better than they 
knew. Not intending Old Age Homes, they had 
made them legally possible. So the Over-ruling 
Will had, serenely superior to the intentions of 
Government and Parliament and to the con- 
vulsions of war, achieved its aim. 

During the war, building operations of almost 
every kind were hung up. But when the present 
acute shortage in general housing has been 
relieved, we may expect to see the aged given 
beautiful homes in the country, instead of being 
dungeoned in city workhouses, and to see them 
made glad with freedom and honour and self- 
respect. Already municipalities are visiting the 
Bethany Homes to see how the thing is done. 

Is not the whole story, with its sure hope for 
the future, clear proof of the Initiating and 
Guiding Will of the Christ ? 


XVI 


WHO TIMED THE QUEST TO WIN THE 
PRIZE ? 


** The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine.“ 


THE Settlement has throughout its course 
enjoyed to the full the Beatitude of poverty. 
Although most of its work has been done without 
pay, its working expenses have been met with 
the greatest difficulty. We soon learned that, 
though results might be obtained by written 
or spoken appeal, by circulars, by newspaper 
reports, by our own magazine, our chief means 
of revenue was prayer. In the expressive 
phrase of Moody, we have ‘‘ prayed up”? most 
of our buildings and institutions. This has 
been evident in the previous part of the present 
narrative. Only afew instances may be given 
here, of the emergence of the Unseen Factor 
and of His victory over Mammon. 

The Browning Clubhouse was estimated to “X.Y.Z.” 
cost £5,000. The first year’s appeals brought 
in promises of £1,322, the second year of £1,000. 
City members of the building committee began 
to think the matter hung fire, and without 
acquainting the staff with their views—a way 
City men have—meditated returning the dona- 
tions and abandoning the enterprise. Quite 
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unaware of this policy of retreat, some of us 
in Walworth felt constrained to earnest and 
expectant prayer for the amount needed to go 
on. Then a friend who had not been seen in the 
Settlement or known to the staff before, and who 
would only be known as X.Y.Z., called on me, 
told me that he had watched the work of the 
Settlement for years, was convinced that “‘ it 
was God’s work,’’ and wished to add £500 to the 
building fund. This gift so timed—but not by 
us—ensured the erection of the Clubhouse. 

Kight years later, on July 21, we met in the 
Hour of Prayer with minds intent on the need 
of funds for the extending work of the Settle- 
ment. Answers had come in unexpected ways 
in previous weeks. A fortnight before we had 
met to give thanks for the gift of another cottage 
to the Bethany Homes; a week before for a 
hundred pounds given to brighten the Settle- 
ment premises. Now we grappled with the 
difficulty of the debt of the Clubhouse—then 
£1,923. ‘* Let us boldly seek,’ we said, ‘for 
signs and wonders.’’ And we sought. 

This was on Wednesday evening. On Friday 
morning came an announcement in the news- 
papers that the late Miss Emma Sarah Wolfe had 
bequeathed the Settlement one thousand pounds. 
No one of us knew until then that this bequest 
had ever been meditated. None of us had so 
much as remembered the name or place of this 
almoner of God. Causal connexion on the plane 
of time between the Wednesday’s prayer and 
the Friday’s announcement there was none: 
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the bequest had been designed and devised one 
knew not how many months or years before. 
But the trmine of the boon to the urgent quest 
—that was the work, not of any supplicant, 
donor, or human agent: it was “a flash of the 
Will that Can, existent behind all laws, that 
made them and lo! they are.” ‘* Before they 
call, I will answer.” Within a few weeks, the 
rest of the debt was covered by gifts and 
promises. 

When we were beginning the campaign for 
National Old Age Homes, much printing was 
necessary, but there was no money to pay for it. 
The Settlement exchequer could not be drawn 
upon. What was I to do? I personally could 
not meet the cost. But I felt that the cost 
MUST be incurred, and I hoped that some means 
would be provided. So I risked it, and gave the 
order to the printers, Very soon after, an 
entire stranger, an American editor, called, as A Stranger 
advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to ‘Ves 
ask me for a full article on the Labour Movement 
in Religion. The fee for this paid for the 
N.O.A.H. printing. 

Towards the end of 1917, under the difficulties A Hint. 
of obtaining help during war-time, the general 
fund had accumulated a deficit of £700. During 
an Hour of Prayer, the strong Assurance was 
given me that, if we prayed in faith, this debt 
would be extinguished that winter. Then we 
heard that the 70th birthday of the chairman of 
Council, Mr. Arnold Pye-Smith, was approach- 
ing. We thought nothing would be fitter than 
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to wipe off by his birthday the last remaining 
debt on the Settlement. It was a very bad 
time to raise money, as we were frequently 
reminded. The necessary secrecy added to the 
difficulty. A host of letters were written. But 
they were preceded by a barrage of the artillery 
Verified. of prayer. At the birthday dinner the Tribute 
of Honour, as we called it, had reached £600, 
and a fortnight later the end of the year saw 
the total reach £709, contributed by 110 persons. 
Here as in a number of lesser instances, the 
Hint to ask, so graciously given, has roused the 
faith, has energized the prayer, and has secured 
the quest. The Initiative lies on Yon side, 


not on this. 
“Wha One day an enterprising journalist, impressed 
i anemms with the growth of the premises of the Settle- 


ment in and out of London, came to my wife 
resolved to find out where the money came from. 
We must, he urged, have some very substantial 
friend behind us, from whom these lands and 
houses came. My wife replied, “‘ Yes we have 
a very substantial friend behind us.” ‘* Ah,” 
said the pressman, “‘I thought so. Could you 
tell me his name?” “‘ May I answer you in a 
line of Browning’s?’’ The pressman looked 
mystified,—‘* Well, yes.” “The line from 
Browning runs,”’ said my wife, “‘ ‘ What if that 
Friend were—Gop?’”’” The pressman  dis- 
appeared. 


XVII 


TURN OF THE WAR-TIDE: “ THE 
MIRACLE OF THE MARNE” 


** This sight was shown me, there and then,— 
Me, one out of a world of men 
Singled forth.” 


THE Palace of Peace at the Hague was approach- 
ing completion. It was to be opened on August 
28, 19138. That fact determined our Travel 
Club to spend its August Bank Holiday week in 
Holland, which it had visited ten years before. 
I set to work to show the Adult School the origin 
and meaning of the Hague Conferences. I found 
on looking into the matter that Great Britain 
had not made preparations for the third Hague 
Conference, which was to meet in 1915. The 
preparatory Committee which each of the Powers 
had undertaken to appoint had not been 
appointed by the British Government. Now 
that my brother W. T. Stead had passed into 
the Unseen, I realized afresh the responsibility 
which rested on me from the Monition which 
had begun the Hague Movement. I went in At the 
advance of the Club to the Hague. I learned #48ue 
how backward our Government was. A further 
curious linking up my life with the line of action 
which began in 1894 occurred in my being the 
133 
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first and only publicist to go over the as yet 
unfinished Palace of Peace and to describe it 
in the Review of Reviews. This, my greatest 
journalistic “scoop,” which happened after I 
had left journalism altogether, enabled me to 
give the perspective, and strike the note, of the 
world’s Press in its account of the Palace. 

The first part of the following winter in our 
Adult School was spent in hammering out 
together ‘“‘ A Practical Programme for the next 
Hague Conference,’? which came out at the end 
of 1913 as a Christmas Number (for private 
circulation) of the Review of Reviews. We also 
set about stirring up the British Government. 
Questions were put in the House of Commons, 
but not till the earlier part of 1914 did the Foreign 
Secretary proceed to the appointment of the 
preparatory committee, which should have been 
at work in 1911, to prepare the British sugges- 
tions for the joint Preparatory Committee which, 
the Second Hague Conference urged, should be 
set up in 1913. But the British Committee was 
composed merely of officials of the Foreign Office 
and could scarcely be regarded as a mirror of the 
national mind, as I had suggested. 

Towards the end of June 1914, there fell upon 
me, all unaware of the tragic events that were 
so close at hand, an overwhelming sense of 
the Infinite Power about to be let loose upon 
the world. I was made to feel that the will 
of man suffused by the Will of God was stronger 
than the total of all physical forces com- 
bined. 
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I had to speak to my people about it. Next Imminence 


Sunday (June 28) I took as my text: ‘‘ Command Ot enn 
ye Me!” I urged that we should as a Settle- 
ment invoke the Power that was mightier than 
those involved in the command of the sea, of the 
air, of the forces of steam, or exploding gas, or 
electricity. A few sentences may form a fit 


prelude to the narrative yet to be unfurled. 


‘“ A charge has been put into our hands in 
the most unexpected way, to set about working 
for the abolition of war, the curse which has 
devastated the whole history of man; and into 
our poor hands this great matter has been 
largely entrusted. ... Shall we not call on 
God to do the great things the world is waiting 
for Himtodo? The world is clamouring, crying 
out for Divine intervention. The world is 
craving, often with broken heart and with 
bleeding hands, for some Power greater than 
itself, to accomplish what no aristocracies or 
oligarchies or democracies can effect. And this 
Great Power is waiting to act, and is calling us 
to command Him to use the great reservoir of 
force, that has hardly been tapped, in the 
spiritual realm, to open the sluices and let 
the great tide of Divine force out upon the 
metropolis and upon the nation and upon all 
the nations. I tell you what has come to me 
with overmastering and resistless power—that 
we are on the verge of the great outflow of Divine 
force, that we shall see God at work in human 
history and in human society as we have never 
seen Him before: and that we here, through His 
infinite and inscrutable grace, have been en- 
trusted with some of the developments with 


War. 
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which He is going to startle the world and 
regenerate mankind. And He calls to you and 
to me to fling ourselves with entire abandonment 
upon His power, to dare the impossible, to laugh 
at impossibility and cry, It shall be done! We 
are, so far as I can read the mystic scroll of God’s 
dealings with us here, called to let loose the 
electric forces of God, and He will flood society 
with new power, with new hope and new faith, 
and achieve the else inconceivable. It is the 
power of God that will vanquish the forces that 
maintain existing conditions of squalor and 
poverty. It is the force of God liberated, work- 
ing in the spiritual sphere with an infinitely 
vaster momentum than anything that has been 
known in all the physical forces of the world, 
that will abolish war, that will create new things 
in the world.” 


Within less than six weeks, the Inferno of War 
burst loose upon the world. 

Whoever will forget the 1st of August 1914 ? 

In the morning, the evident imminence of 
hostilities made it necessary for me to stop our 
Travel Club which was going to Switzerland, to 
meet them at Charing Cross, to pay back their 
money, and then to wait in awful suspense. In 
the evening I went out to Whyteleafe, where one 
of our Camps was being held. I was utterly 
worn out with the strain and anxiety. I went 
to my room in the Bethany Homes and retired 
to rest. Then I was “stung with the sudden 
splendour of a thought ” which came to me with 
a force I must obey. I sprang out of bed, 
dressed, hurried down to the Post Office and 
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cabled to President Wilson ‘‘ For God’s sake President 
intervene to save Europe from ruin.” I went Neti 
on to John Newberry, who had already retired ; 

and together we prayed that the President would 
interpose to prevent war. In this hope I fell 

asleep. So my mind was first turned in the 
direction to which Europe has ever since looked 

and is still looking for deliverance. 

Next morning came the dreadful news that, 
though Austria was willing to defer to a confer- 
ence, Germany had refused, and had declared 
war against France and Russia. 

Germany was my second Fatherland. I 
owed very much to the German Universities 
where I had studied. Some of my best friends 
were Germans. I had done what I could to 
promote friendship between the two, peoples. 
And now they were on the brink of war. The 
wrench to the heart was terrible. 

I hurried up to London. I found London 
transformed into a Puritan city, standing on the 
steps of doom, with head reverently bowed, but 
with high, stern purpose in her heart. 

I wandered into Whitehall. I found myself In Whitehall: 
facing the building that had always stirred my 
blood with the memory of the great though 
tragic deed that had there been accomplished 
for the freedom of England. Never until that 
day had I noticed the iron tablet, with its simple 
inscription: ‘On the 30th of January, 1648/9, 
his Majesty King Charles I passed through the 
hall of this building to the scaffold erected in 
front of this spot.” 
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As I read the words, there swept before my 
mind the flash of a seraph’s wing. I saw the 
** lightning of the terrible swift sword ” wielded 
by angelic hands; and I knew—and I thanked 
God for the Assurance—that in this war, so 
totally unjustified, had been sounded forth the 
doom of Absolutism: not, as in 1649, within the 
narrow confines of the British Isles, but through- 
out the world.!. That was the first ray of light 
that pierced the blackness of darkness that hung 
about my soul. 

Next morning came a letter from a friend 
whom I must shortly introduce to my readers. 
Her name is Mrs. Wareing. She has been 
closely interwoven with my life since 1913. 
She is the head of several Christian Endeavour 
Holiday Homes, which she started in the hope of 
making them true schools of Christian Inter- 
nationalism. She was even more intimately 
identified with my brother W. T. Stead in his 
Hague Crusades. She wrote now asking me for 
advice on the terrible problem before us as a 
nation. She was the centre of a group of friends 
who were praying for Guidance. She wished me 
to telegraph my answer. . 

Rarely have I felt a heavier sense of responsi- 


1 This Assurance has been verified by events. I have 
the typescript of it which was typed at the end of 1916. 
It was in print and published before the end of 1917. 
The military despotisms of Germany, Austria and 
Russia have ceased to be. Ina general way it may be 
said the world has been freed from autocracy during 
the war. 
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bility than weighed on me in drafting the tele- 
gram. It all seems so plain now: but then we 
were pushing out into the unknown. So many 
possibilities beset our course. At last after 
earnest prayer, I dispatched this message: “‘ Eng- 
land should remain neutral unless Belgian 
neutrality is violated.’’? That conclusion, so 
painfully arrived at, expressed—in the light of 
later experience I venture to think—the mind of 
the majority of my fellow-countrymen. Belgian 
neutrality having been deliberately violated, 
Great Britain was, next day at midnight, as a 
united nation, at war with Germany. 

The suffering I went through that week I need Descent into 
not describe. As I look back, there recur ever #e- 
to my mind the words of the Creed which I 
hope I may use without irreverence: I “ de- 
scended into Hell.’”’ I emerged with new and 
awful light on the path before us. I spoke out 
**Our Duty in the War” first to our P.S.A., 
published it in our magazine, then, as a separate 
leaflet scattered it broadcast through the land. 

I quote a few sentences, ‘‘ To further, within Forecast in 
existing conditions, the Divine Purpose of Peace, *974 
we must fight Germany. Let us fight with peace 
in our hearts. We have the fine and difficult 
moral problem to solve, of fighting with love— 
pained, indignant love if you will—but still love 
for our German brothers. Let us fight as the 
liberators, not as the haters of Germany. My 
hope is, one of the results of this war will be to 
give the Prussian people what they have so long 
vainly tried to win for themselves [Self-govern- 
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ment]. I hope, too, that responsible govern- 
ment will be secured for the Reichstag. The 
war now raging is a war of Democracy against 
Absolutism. It is not too much to hope that 
after this war, Russia will rank among the 
democratic powers of the world. Already, out 
of the evil, great good has come. The Kaiser’s 
lawlessness has united Ireland, has brought all 
classes and parties together as they have never 
been brought together before, and promises to 
unify the British Empire. It may do much to 
unify the whole English-speaking race. It 
gives already the promise of a democratized 
Prussia, and of a liberated Germany. The Allies, 
if victorious, should form with the United States 
and all the minor powers the long-desired League 
of Peace to suppress war, to insist on all disputes 
being referred to the Hague, and to support the 
decisions of the Hague Tribunal with combined 
economic, and if need be, fighting force.” 

Most of these hopes have been realized or 
shown themselves on the sure road to realization. 
I was much cheered by the reception then given 
to what I said. Most of all was I gladdened by 
the letter of an American Quakeress, written in 
the old style, expressing pleasure that I had 
urged the duty of acting from love, and ordering 
500 copies for distribution among her friends in 
the United States. 


I now come to the most wonderful experience 
of all my life. I never recall it without the sense 
of utter prostration of soul before Him who 
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deigned so to visit me. It occurred on the 3rd — 
of September 1914. On October 1 the same 
year I put in typescript an account—so far as 
it could be reported in my very imperfect human 
speech—of that supreme Manifestation. That 
there may not be the least ground of suspicion 
that what I am about to relate has been coloured 
or otherwise modified or influenced by what has 
happened since, I reproduce that typescript 
here. 


** By September 2nd the progress of the war The Darkest 
had been the reverse of favourable to the Allies. Ev 
Day after day the newspapers came out with 
ecstatic ejaculations over the bravery of the 
British troops, which were entirely deserved, but 
somewhat overshadowed the announcement of 
the most important fact, namely, the steady 
advance of the German hosts and the steady 
retreat of the Allies. The German army did not 
celebrate the anniversary of Sedan in Paris, as 
it had hoped, but it was within a very few miles 
of the French capital. It was possibly the 
darkest day in the history of the war. Belgium 
had been overrun, Brussels had fallen to the 
foe, Liége had surrendered, Namur had un- 
expectedly been captured, and the Germans 
were almost at the gates of Paris. 

** The Hour of Prayer fell that night. Think- Cromwell’s 
ing over the gloomy outlook I remembered with 24 
joy that next day, the 3rd of September, was 
the anniversary of Cromwell’s triple crown of 
merey—his victory at Dunbar, his victory at 
Worcester, and his death. In the Hour of 
Prayer was offered up intense, fervent, and 
dynamic entreaty that the day of Cromwell’s 
crowning mercy might be a day that would 
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vindicate the Divine Purpose in this awful 
Kuropean tragedy. ‘For Thy servant Crom- 
well’s sake ’ was the burden of many a petition, 
that in these later days Cromwell’s England 
might be saved and the modern sequel to Crom- 
well’s mission might be triumphantly carried 
out. It was one of those times when the soul is 
wrung with the passion of entreaty until, as it 
were, the vital force within had been pressed out. 

‘““ Next morning there was no news of change. 
The cloud lay apparently as black as ever. A 
letter came from Mrs. Wareing asking me to 
join at eight o’clock that night in a concert of 
prayer for the cause at stake in the war. As 
the hour approached I became more and more 
restless. The evening papers brought no new 
hope. I tried to read; I tried to pray in the 
house. It was in vain. Finally the restlessness 
such as cattle seem to feel when the thunder- 
storm is drawing near, drove me out of the 
house into the little garden behind. Already 
the grass was carpeted with the leaves that had 
fallen from the trees. The full moon was slowly 
rising, and its splendid orb was clearly seen 
through the branches of the trees, I sat for 
perhaps half an hour or less in the deck chair, 
and continued the prayer of the previous night. 
I was not conscious of the same strength as then, 
but I was far more conscious than ever that that 
was the critical moment, and that the battle was 
being fought in the spiritual region which would 
decide the issue of the war. More as a spectator 
of the awful combat than as a participator, I lay 
back and wondered, and waited, and tried to 
struggle in prayer. I rose and paced about. 
And then 

‘“In a moment my restlessness and feverish 
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anxiety had gone. I knew that the turning- The War’s 
point had been reached. Step by step back- ee, 
ward my soul seemed to be carried, through veil eae 
after veil of phenomena, until I felt myself in 

touch with what lies behind time in the tran- 
scendental region. Behind and beyond all 
phenomena, I was in touch with the creative 

kernel of history. 

‘It is hard to put into words what lies behind Christo- 

all experience and above it and beyond it. How Phany. 
it was I know not. Suddenly I knew that the 
Lord Christ stood before me, Oriental in His 
garb, His face not so much one of beauty or of 
love—though both were present there—as of 
calm, firm, majestic authority. And He was 
attended by at least one other Presence whom 
I could not identify, nor thought of identifying. 
There were Powers and Presences around far 
beyond any clear power of recognition. At 
once the instinct was to fall on my face. At the 
moment I felt, Would not that be theatrical ? 
And in a moment, before I could have dispelled 
the thought, the irrepressible instinct of rever- 
ence and awe found me lying on my face on the 
grass in the fallen leaves. 

‘** Again, it is like pounding out with a huge Certainty of 
hammer on an anvil some account of Beethoven’s Victory. 
most glorious symphony, to try and say what 
passed between the Figure standing before me 
and my prostrate soul: only that He made 
me know that He had come to convey to me, in 
response to our prayers, that the decisive step 
had at that moment been taken by which the 
whole current of the war would be changed and 
victory secured for our cause, which was His. 

The certainty which He transfused into my soul 
was absolute. It lay in a region beyond corro- 
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boration or verification by outward events. 
They might or might not soon accord. That 
mattered not. He had made me know that the 
critical decision had been taken, and that all 
was well. 

‘““T felt at the time that there might not be 
for some time anything corresponding in the 
outward events of time to the inward assurance 
given. The critical decision might have been 
taken in the mind of a single man, monarch or 
general, or in a council of war, or in some other 
way that might not be known for months or even 
for decades. But that the decisive change had 
come which would write itself out in un- 
mistakable history before long was beyond all 
doubt. 

‘* My struggling imagination tried to set forth 
in suggestions of outward occurrences the 
certainty that had been given me. It took the 
shape of a great battle wherein the Kaiser 
summoned all his powers and hurled them on 
the opposing forces; but in vain. He was 
broken, he was all but defeated. Then came a 
great charge of cavalry. I saw what seemed the 
horse’s head of the foremost; and the sword 
flashed and the head was cut off, and the great 
cavalry charge failed. Then, as the final assault 
came, the fleet of aircraft poured out all its 
vials of explosive wrath on the Allied troops. 
They, too, failed, and were swept into nothing. 
But to these outward figurings of the inward 
certainty, I felt at the time that I could not 
attach any certainty. They might or might not 
correspond to events on the plane of history. 

‘* But with all the profounder and more un- 
assailable steadfastness remained the inner 
certainty. 
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““Then I found that the long strain of soul Peace 

which had continued since the first declaration transcendent. 
of war had gone. The burden which had lain 
on me with more continuous crushing force than 
I myself had realized was lifted. Till that 
moment, I had only realized in a half-hour bathe ' 
at Margate release from the otherwise unin- 
terrupted tension that had held my waking hours. 
In place of strain and tension and pain and 
anxious foreboding came a great peace, a peace 
that was not of this world, a peace that belonged 
to the same transcendental region to which the 
certainty belonged. Both were His gift. And 
the memory of recent sin, following on much 
that had gone before, made me feel the wonder 
of the grace that could not only forgive but could 
grant to the soul that deserved utter reprobation 
such an unspeakable bounty of certainty and 
peace. 

‘“* And all that I have said is just as though 
one tried to describe a thunderstorm by saying, 
‘There were many flashes and there was a great 
noise ’; or as if one were to report of a sunset that 
had flushed the western sky with an ecstasy of 
wonder, by saying, ‘There were many colours 
about the setting sun.’ It is all so outward and 
hard and mean, and the reality was so over- 
powering, majestic, gracious, and sure. 

“* T felt that I ought not to keep this wonderful My Wife's 
assurance to myself. I went into the house to ‘st#mony. 
my wife. She looked up with surprise. She 
thought I had been at Browning Hall. I told 
her very briefly what had come to me in the 
garden. ‘ How strange!’ she exclaimed. ‘ At 
that very time I felt that the tension that had 
never been interrupted since the war began had 
slackened and gone. The change was like that 
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which follows a thunderstorm. Before, almost 
unbearable strain; afterwards, relief, one could 
breathe freely again.’ 

** Up till that very time my wife had been suffer- 
ing from increasing strain of work ; the back of 
her head was simply throbbing with pain. But 
the moment when the mental strain was relaxed, 
the head was healed. She too was a new woman. 

““T am dictating this on the 1st of October. 
I wrote the gist of it on the morning of the 4th 
September in a letter to Mrs. Wareing,! before 
the post came in and before the newspapers 
arrived. But since that day of Cromwell’s 

Life a New crowning mercy life has been a new thing to me. 

sora I have had no doubt of the issue. I was sure 
that some Divine interposition was at hand 
sooner or later—I hoped sooner: but I had no 
certainty as to time—and the great tragedy of 
the war would end in a result worthy of the 
Divine Interposer, glorious and salutary, beyond 
our present dreams of what is possible. The 
certainty so wonderfully imparted has remained 
absolutely unshaken. 

The Tide ‘‘And the facts are that from that very 

ectua’? moment the tide of war has turned. Step by 
step the Germans have been driven back in 
France, their forces have been depleted to 
protect their eastern frontier; and though the 
Russians have been driven out of East Prussia 
that is the only exception to an otherwise 
impressive advance of the Allies’ success. 

““On September 4 Henry Barnes? called at 

1 This letter has been preserved. 

* The youngest son of the Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, 
and an active worker in the Settlement. As lieutenant 
in the Gordon Highlanders he was killed at the battle 


of Loos. His glorious death seems now to wrap what 
he said to me in the glamour of the Other Life. 
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- about five o’clock to tell me that he had enlisted A Sacrificial 
in the Seaforth Highlanders. He said he felt R°™+ 
it was his duty to do it, and what I had said in 
Fellowship had had its share in helping him to 
that decision. That a soul so gentle, whose 
whole life breathed nothing but kindliness and 
helpfulness to everyone, should have come to 
this awful decision deeply touched me. I felt 
I ought to tell him what had come to me the 
night before. I was surprised at the impression 
it made upon him. I said, ‘I fear that you 
will think that my intuitions are fanciful and 
not of much value.’ ‘ Far from that,’ he said 
most earnestly; ‘we have often thought that 
you were far too optimistic, and that things 
would not turn out as you said they would ; but 
in every case you have been right—except, of 
course,’ he added deprecatingly, ‘in regard to 
Germany. But even here,’ and his face lit up, 
‘you will find that your work has not been 
destroyed by the war. There will be a great 
harvest for you to reap in Germany from the 
seed that you have sown.’ Writing me later 
from Bedford, where he is with the colours, he 
referred to our interview, and remarked on the 
fact that from that day forward the tide of battle 
had turned. 

““T hesitated about putting these facts on Witness that 
record. They are so beyond the line that life Must Pe 
seems ordinarily to follow that it seemed almost 3 
- impossible to put them into speech. But I 
have decided that this attempt ought to be 
made. It is a record of how, in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, the Lord Christ 
deals with sinful and ordinary men who seek 
His help. I have put all down as faithfully as 
I can. Perhaps this great avalanche of death 


Sir O. Lodge’s 


Judgement, 


Lord 
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upon the world is going to break open, not for 
prophets and seers and exceptional saints, but 
for the common, sinning, erring man, avenues 
of light and guidance and certainty, the very 
gift to the praying soul of the Christ Himself.” 


T have lifted the whole typescript of October 1, 
1914, bodily, without altering or omitting a word, 
though again and again the mere English cries 
out foramendment. Its evidence remains intact. 

I sent, I suppose, half a dozen copies of this 
typescript to as many friends—to Sir Oliver 
Lodge among the number. He replied asking 
permission—which I gladly gave—to manifold 
the thing and send it round to friends of his who 
were interested in such matters. 

In a book published a little later, entitled The 
War and After, Sir Oliver thus tersely puts the 
facts : 


“* The Germans overran France and were close 
to Paris. What turned them back I do not 
know. I doubt if anyone fully and completely 
knows. September 8rd was a critical day. It 
is a war against principalitics and powers and 
spiritual wickedness in high places. I must 
believe in assistance from on High. 


Lord French, in his dispatch of September 17 
does not clear up the mystery. He simply says, 
‘“About September 8 the enemy appears to 
have changed his plans and to have determined 
to stop his advance south direct upon Paris, for 
on September 4 air reconnaissances showed that 
his main columns were moving in a south- 
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easterly direction.” He goes on to tell how the 
French and British forces assumed the offensive 
and in the battle which began on September 6 
and concluded on the evening of September 10 
the Germans were driven back with heavy 
losses to the line Soissons-Reims. 

It took us some time at home to realize that 
the long retreat of the Allied forces before the 
remorseless onset of the foe had ended, that the 
German retreat had begun, and that the tide 
of the war had turned. 

Long years of struggle still lay before us. 
But as time gives us a better perspective of 
events than was possible in the thick of the 
strife, the decisive significance of that first 
battle of the Marne comes out ever more clearly. 
Even before the end of the War, shortly after the 
Armistice, the Independent Socialist Cohn stated Cohn. 
in the Reichstag that the war had really been 
lost in the battle of the Marne, and had only been 
continued to save the face of the General Staff. 
A still more unimpeachable witness is the 
ex-Crown Prince of Germany, who in his Dutch Ex-Crown 
asylum informed an interviewer that the war was ees 
lost on the Marne in September 1914—so com- 
pletely lost that he proposed starting negotiations 
at once for peace. But he was overruled. In his 
Memoirs he states, ‘‘The German Army was not 
defeated at the Marne: it was withdrawn by its 
leaders. The battle was lost because the High- 
_ est Command gave it up as lost.”” Only recently 
a German Monarchist has made the same state- 
ment, that the war was lost at the Marne. 
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We still await explanation from the human 
side of the change of German plans on the 8rd 
of September. The witness of three doughty 
British warriors, trained to connect cause and 
effect in the fighting sphere, shows that, like 
Sir Oliver Lodge the man of science, they can 
only find an explanation in the Transcendent 

A“ Miracle.’ Realm. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher 
wrote in the Times: ‘ Kitchener said to Lord 
Roberts on the Marne, ‘Someone has been 
praying.’ There was no other way of accounting 
for the miracle.”’ ‘‘ The Miracle of the Marne ”’ 
is a phrase current in secular journalism. 


Cromwell’s In August 1915 Germany seemed to be repeat- 

Day, 1915 ing in the east, and on a grander scale, the 
successes which had marked her advance on the 
west in August 1914. In the end, the way lay 
open to the Russian capital. As soon as the 
frost came to harden the surface of the land there 
seemed nothing to hinder the German forces 
from crossing the intervening space of un- 
defended territory and capturing Petrograd 
itself. 

On the 8rd of September (1915) I received a 
letter from Mrs. Wareing full of anguish over the 
sufferings of Russia. She urged that, as the day 
of Cromwell’s crowning mercies had come round 
again, we should join in prayer, I in London, 
she away in the North, that the German advance 
might be arrested and that Russia might be 
saved. I prepared to comply with her request. 
But as I began to pray, I was met with the calm 
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Assurance, ‘‘ Your prayers are not needed. The 
answer has been given. The German advance 
is stayed.” 

And the German advance was stayed, as we What saved 
learned in afew days. A year later, the military Petrograd. 
correspondent of the Times, reviewing the 
events, wrote : 


*“ We do not yet know why the German com- 
mand did not attempt to complete their work 
during the winter, and to occupy the capital. 
We cannot say what the preponderating cause 
was of the determination to halt and stand on 
a fortuitous line seven hundred miles in length, 
resting on no natural obstacles, and to transfer 
weight to the west. But it was certainly not 
want of troops, as the Verdun operations soon 
showed. And, with the Russians, we must 
piously attribute the decision to a Higher Power, 
which prevented the German command from 
accomplishing its ends.” 


I could not help remarking at the time that 
the veil over the Unseen is becoming very thin, 
when even the Times military correspondent 
can find no explanation of a crucial turning-point 
in the war other than the direct intervention of 
the Will Supreme. 

Cromwell’s Day, one year, had marked the 
salvation of Paris, next year the salvation of 
Petrograd. 

Lovers of curious coincidence, with its 
suggestions of influences at work from the Other 
Side, will be pleased to note that Hindenberg’s 
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famous line, thought by the Germans to be an 
impregnable barrier to the Allied advance, was 
broken through on Cromwell’s Day, 1918. 

The Battle. | In the winter of 1919, in the company of Mr. 

fields visited. George Barnes, I drove over the battle-fields of 
the Marne and of Chateau Thierry. Can I 
ever forget the emotions which were stirred in 
me as I passed along the scene of the first and 
final defeat of the foe? We were on the very 
spot where European Absolutism first staggered 
and then fell. Amid the whirl of impressions 
and suggestions, I suddenly asked myself, What 
day is this? And then I found, it was January 
80, the exact anniversary of that other deed in 
Whitehall which put an end to British Absolutism 
270 years ago. I recalled the Assurance of 
August 2, 1914: and lo! I was in the very place 
where the dread fulfilment had come. 


XVIII 


TOWARDS THE ABOLITION OF WAR 
** Slow or fast, All straggle up to the same point at last.” 


THE wonderful Christophany of Cromwell’s Day 
had given us the clear certainty of the issue of the 
war, however long the war might last. In 1917, 
when I was asking Prince Kropotkin to preside 
at one of our meetings, the venerable Russian 
turned on me suddenly and said: ‘* You talk as 
if the Germans will be beaten. How do you 
know that? Are you a prophet?” I replied 
that I was no prophet, nor son of a prophet, but 
I had a religious certitude that Germany would 
be defeated. 


It was that religious certitude so graciously Revised 


given which formed the basis of our new pro- 
paganda. We began to prepare for what should 
be done when the war was ended. We set to 
work in the Adult School, during the remaining 
months of 1914, to reshape our Hague pro- 
gramme, in the lurid glare of war, by aid of the 
Higher Light which had fallen on our path. It 
became a Programme to Abolish War. Armed 
with this new weapon, I went, in the beginning 
of 1915, to fulfil a lecturing tour in the United 
States, My first engagement was to preach 


Programme, 


before Cornell University, Ithaca, on February Cornell 


28. I seized the opportunity to launch the 
programme on the public for the first time. I 
20 153 


University. 
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had intended only to influence, if I could, 
students and ordinary churchgoers. I had 
declined introductions to the leading statesmen. 
But, all unexpectedly, I was brought into 
personal touch with the Hon. Andrew White, 
American Ambassador for many years in Berlin, 
with ex-President Taft, with the American 
representative at Algeciras, with Mr. Lansing, 
and finally with Secretary Bryan himself—to 
name only the chief of those I met. I talked 
over our programme with most of them; and was 
gratified to find that, whether they agreed with 
me or not, it stood the test of their criticism, and 
its importance was plainly recognized by them. 
This experience gave me greater confidence 
in pressing it upon the nations. Once more I 
had the joy of being attended by the invisible 
escort of praying souls. The liner in which I 
returned narrowly escaped being sunk by a 
German submarine. I dared to think I had 
been preserved for the new Crusade against War. 
So encouraged, I gave our programme to the 
Browning British public at the P.S.A. in Browning Hall, 
ee on May 16, just about the time the Third Hague 
Conference had been arranged to meet—exactly 
two days before the sixteenth anniversary of the 
First Conference. Reduced to its simplest 
essence, the Programme read : 


‘** That as soon as this war is ended, the Third Hague 
Conference should be convened ; that the United States 
should be the convener; that the most responsible 
statesmen in every nation should be sent as delegates ; 
that the Hague Conference should decree that war shall 
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henceforth cease: bind all Powers in solemn agreement 
to submit all disputes, without exception, otherwise 
unsettled, to the arbitrament of the Hague Tribunal ; 
affix the penalty of economic boycott to any refractory 
Power, with coercion by armed force as the last resort ; 
enrol an International Police Force, naval and military ; 
decree the disarmament of all the nations, leaving only 
force enough in each for purely police purposes.” 


The speakers were Right Hon. C. W. Bower- 
man, M.P., Mr. H. J. May, Mrs. Snowden, and 
Mrs. Wareing. Letters of support were read from 
Lord Bryce, Bishop Talbot, Drs. Clifford and 
Horton, George Cadbury, M. Vandervelde, Rt. 
Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P., and W. A. Appleton. 

I ventured then to strike the keynote of our Keynote of 
whole campaign in the words : Campaign. 

‘TI do not hesitate to say that we should never 
have dared to take up this matter, or to launch 
this demand, had we not been given to know 
that we are on the right line of destiny, that 
behind us is the thrust of those evolutionary 
forces that have pushed the race onward from 
primitive animalism up to the height at which 
we now stand. It is because we believe that the 
enterprise to which we have put our hand has 
been put into our hands by the Will of the 
Almighty that we march forward, fearless and 
confident, knowing that the resources of 
Omnipotence are behind us.”’ 


The Fellowship of Followers met the same even- 
ing. Hand in hand and hearts athrob with faith 
and courage, the little company gave itself and 
the Settlement to the service of God in this war 
against war. The contrast between the small 
and obscure group and the colossal nature of the 
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task to which they felt themselves called came 
as a glad augury of achievement. | 
ioegi nga Our leaflet and programme,  influentially 
10n. * ‘ : 
signed, were soon widely circulated. We fol- 
lowed our usual method. First we secured the 
adhesion of the Leaders of Labour, and then 
approached organized religion. At the same time 
I brought our proposal before most of the lead- 
ing minds of the country, and know from their 
answers that it had been seriously considered. 
At first, in some quarters, it was received with 
derision, and decried as Utopian. But scarcely 
twelve months had passed, when the ideas which 
we had advocated were espoused by leading 
statesmen in both hemispheres. And at the 
same time the number of our supporters had so 
grown as to justify the summoning of a confer- 
ence to give shape and effect to their avowed 
purpose. On the motion of Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
L.A.W. it was decided to form the League to Abolish 
War. Within six months 800 members were 
enrolled, belonging to some 230 towns and vil- 
lages as well as London. We should have made 
quicker progress among trade unions and 
ministers of religion, but we found that most of 
our envelopes with the imprint, ‘“ The League 
to Abolish War,” failed to reach those whom we 
addressed. We could only conclude that the 
War Office had been exercising its censorship. 
Our Chief Our chief propagandist, however unconscious 
Propagandist. he may have been of the fact, was none other 
than President Wilson himself. We cited his 
utterances in parallel columns with our own 
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programme, and showed how exactly he had 
endorsed our proposals, though carefully avoid- 
ing all reference to the Hague. The General 
Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland 
in Whit Week, 1918, adopted a report which 
approved of our proposals, the international 
force, the Hague and all, and stated that they 
*“ran largely on the lines since suggested by 
President Wilson for the formation of a League 
of Nations to prevent the recurrence of a world- 
war.” Remembering how we had been pointed 
to President Wilson at the very beginning of the 
war, we found in his world-wide propaganda a 
gracious confirmation of our faith. 

In a widely distributed leaflet we compared 
the three programmes—our own, that of the 
British League of Nations Society, and that of 
the American League to Enforce Peace—and 
showed that ours alone was adequate. 

The Brotherhoods warmly welcomed our 
proposals, the London Federation adopted our 
programme and commended it to its constituent 
societies. ‘This, with the adhesion of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, formed the most 
important official support which came to us from 
organized religion. But we had valuable aid from 
the clergy of all denominations, individually. 

Owing to the danger of our movement being 
misconstrued in enemy countries, our agitation 
for the first two years was conducted in private, 
and the tours I took through the great towns of 
England and Wales, to visit the leading men 
and influence their judgements, were also 
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of Print. 


In Song. 
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private. After that the convergence of the 
world’s statesmanship, in enemy as well as in 
Allied countries, towards our proposals, enabled 
us to come out more into the open. 

The L.A.W., as it was familiarly called, had 
the merest pittance of an income. But what 
means were available we used to the best of our 
powers. Besides an array of leaflets, I brought 
out a stout pamphlet of fifty pages, To Abolish 
War at the Third Hague Conference, the com- 
pletest statement of our case yet in print. It was 
dictated in three days of holiday. We used such 
magazines and newspapers as were open to us. 
I did not shrink from perpetrating a novel, 
No More War, of more than four hundred pages, 
completed in three months, while Settlement 
work was most exacting, and giving the inner 
history of our movement under the thinnest 
guise of fiction. Feeling that the international 
idea must not merely be impressed upon the 
world in leaflet, pamphlet, sermon, novel; but 
must SING itself into the hearts of the people, 
I drew up an International Oratorio entitled 
‘“* All be One,’”? which when complete is to set 
forth each nation’s contribution to the life of 
humanity in words sung to its National Anthem. 
In large part, this was successfully rendered by 
our choir at Browning Hall on Hague Sunday, 


_1918, winding up with what had been our World 


Anthem long before the war began: 


God make the world one State ! 
All nations, small and great, 
One civic whole ! 
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Self-ruled each people be! 
All peoples linked and free ! 
Glorious in unity 

From pole to pole! 


One World—one destiny ! 

One Race—one family ! 
One Gop above ! 

All States upheld in one, 

All laws excelled in one, 

All lives impelled by One— 
One Life, One Love. 


This oratorio was recommended by the late 
chairman of the Glasgow School Board for use 
in the schools, to teach the pupils at once history, 
geography, and the unity of mankind. 

Then Major David Davies, with his cheque 
of £5,000, founded the League of Free Nations 
Association, setting forth a programme almost 
the same as ours, except that it would not 
include all nations—only those which were 
democracies. Before long, under constraint of 
Viscount Grey, it was amalgamated with the 
less thoroughgoing League of Nations Society ; 
and at the formation of the new Union, Mr. 4 Union of 
George Barnes, chairman and creator of the Compromise. 
League to Abolish War, presided. The Union, 
augmented in numbers and funds, found diffi- 
culty at first in reconciling old and new elements, 
and maintained unity by sacrificing the more 
progressive proposals and taking refuge in rather 
abstract aims, which as the event proved, lagged 
far behind the official plans of the Governments. 

The appointment of Mr. Barnes, as War 
Cabinet Minister and as plenipotentiary at the 


irr. 
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Peace Conference at Paris, ensured the presenta- 
tion of our ideas at the most important centre. 
When the Paris Conference adopted on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1919, the constitution of the League 
of Nations, it was seen that the new body 
was far and away in advance of the propa- 
gandist proposals of either the British Union 
or the American League to Enforce Peace. It 
corresponded more nearly in outline to our 
programme than to any programme before the 
public in 1915. It did not, like the Hague, 
include all nations. It did not abolish war, it 
only hedged it round with many restrictions. 
The most serious defect in the Paris Constitu- 
tion was the omission to provide an International 
Police Force for use in the last resort to maintain 
international order. France had tried her 
hardest to get at least the nucleus of such a 
Force provided for ; but was blocked by opposi- 
tion from the United States in the name of her 
Constitution and by Great Britain in the name 
of her Navy. To meet the claim of France, the 
Anglo-American Convention was advanced, but 
it has collapsed ; and we have the proposal of a 
Franco-British Pact to atone for this unfortunate 
lack. But in the main the Paris Constitution 
was a signal confirmation of the Browning Hall 
programme. The Body of Delegates, the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the prevention of war, the 
economic boycott, the use of armed force, the 
establishment of a permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and the reduction of armaments, 
repeated in essence what had been demanded in 
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1915 in Browning Hall, and at that time had been 
put forth ‘together in no other programme then 
before the public. 

So on February 238 we held a glad thanksgiving Thanks- 

in Browning Hall. Exactly four years ago ®”"® 
that very Sunday I had launched our programme 
before Cornell University ; it had been adopted 
at Browning Hall a couple of months later ; and 
the purpose then embraced by a few was now 
endorsed by Governments representing four- 
fifths of mankind. Mr. C. W. Bowerman, who 
had been present in May 1915, spoke in terms of 
warm eulogy of the prescience which had anti- 
cipated by four years the purpose of the world. 
And in the evening the Fellowship of Followers 
again clasped hands, this time in grateful 
acknowledgement of the Answer which had 
come to their faith of four years ago. 

For seven months after the Armistice, the 
L.A.W. stayed its agitation, at the request of 
Mr. Barnes, that its demand for an International 
Police Force might not tend to frighten the 
United States out of the League of Nations. Of 
late the agitation has been confined to focusing 
on strategic points and gaining them. 

At present in order to make the Society of Our present 
Nations more effective, the L.A.W. demands “™"4— 
as amendments of the Covenant : 

1. The inclusion of all nations; 2. An inter- 
national Police Force, naval, military, and 
aerial, freely enrolled from all nations and placed 
at the disposal of the Council of the League, 
ready at the shortest notice to prevent or repel 

21 
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lawless aggression; 8. Disarmament of all 
nations, leaving in each only sufficient armed 
forces for the maintenance of internal order ; 
4. Prohibition of the private production of 
munitions of war; 5. Absolute unanimity should 
not be required for decisions of the League ; 
6. The seat of the League should be at The Hague. 
Of these proposals France is officially com- 
mitted to an International Police Force. The 
Italian Association for Promoting the Society 
of Nations was solid for it. The League of 
Nations Union, which made overtures to the 
L.A.W. in 1919 for amalgamation, found itself 
unable to adopt our programme, but has now 
admitted officially the value of such a Force, and 
has indicated the steps by which it must come. 
The movement of the world’s opinion tends ever 
more clearly to recognizing that the measures 
we have advocated are bound to come; and the 
pressure of actual events is steadily forcing the 
pace of realization. Without presumption, we 
may venture to believe that we have been guided 
aright. To the standard that we were enabled 
to set up there can be little doubt that mankind 
is steadily moving. But for the Certitude that 
was given us we could not have prepared the 
minds of men as we did. And but for the over- 
whelming output of spiritual force which I had 
forefelt in midsummer, 1914, and which dis- 
played itself in the heroic self-sacrifice of the 
peoples in the cause of right, the seismic pre- 
cipitation of the nations into unity, as in the 
Paris Covenant, could not have taken place. 


XIX 
WORLD-LABOUR EVANGELISM 


‘* Labour must become a seeing rational giant, 
With a Soul in the body of him, 
And take his place on the throne of things.” 


THE movement I have now to describe did not 
spring from any distinct and separate Imperative 
such as originated many of the marvels already 
narrated. It was, from the first, bound up in 
the general Mandate which created the Settle- 
ment. Its wonderful and unexpected expansion 
during the years, as well as many imperative 
Incidents in its course, and the wide vista now 
opening before it, combine to make it one of the 
most remarkable revelations of Purpose that I 
have known. 

My inaugural address at the Settlement was Labour and 
on “‘The Labour Movement in Religion.” Leche 
never dreamed of Browning Hall becoming one 
of the chief centres of that movement; I only 
thought that we might serve it locally. I 
pointed out the religious character of most of 
the leaders of British Labour. I said: 


‘* The real Jesus and the real Gospel are being 
discovered afresh to-day in the light of modern 
knowledge. And the workers who are ever face 
to face with the sternest realities are rising with 
great joy to greet the real Jesus and to receive 
the real Gospel. He is their Jesus. His Gospel 
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is good news for them. He has been kept from 
them too long by the selfishness of priest and 
plutocrat. Now they are finding Him as He 
was and is. They are finding in Him their 
Leader: the pioneer of the true Social Revolu- 
tion, the guide of their life, the goal of their 
collective effort; the Saviour of their souls and 
the Reconstructor of Society. Once Labour has 
seen the real Jesus and drunk in His social ideal 
of the Kingdom of God, then we shall see the most 
glorious revolution this land has ever witnessed.” 

Strains of that great hope have been sounding 
ever since in Browning Hall and with growing 
fullness. 

From the first, Labour Day or Labour Sunday 
was kept by us as a religious festival. In 1896 
we began the custom, followed every year sub- 
sequently, of arranging that the address at the 
May festival of Labour should be given by a 
Christian Labour leader. The first of these was 
the late Right Hon. Charles Fenwick, M.P., who 
boldly refuted many of the charges brought by 
the workers against the Church. He also ripped 
up the common statement that the rich were 
growing richer and the poor poorer than ever, 
He gave as the watchword for the workers of 
to-day, ‘‘ Brotherhood and Duty ” as shown to 
the world 1800 years ago. 

I find that as far back as 1896 I had the idea 
of bringing together Labour leaders for religious 
fellowship. I have a letter from Mr. Frederick 
Maddison, of date May 6, 1896, in which he says : 
‘* The idea of getting together a small conference 
on the religious spirit in the Labour movement, 
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of the delegates to the International Congress, 
is a splendid one, and I would gladly do all 
I could to assist. But candidly I am afraid that 
it would be rather a difficult task.” 

Apparently the project was to be postponed unseen 
until the work done by the Settlement for Old Stategy 
Age Pensions, Housing, and Peace had won the 
confidence of the workers generally and shown 
Browning Hall to be no centre of otherworldli- 
ness. In keeping to this order of development, 
we were not conscious of the Strategy that 
directed us, until the issue declared it. We 
were flung into close and cordial co-operation 
with the leaders of British labour in the struggle 
for Pensions, for better housing, and in the Peace 
Pilgrimage to Germany. They and we became 
without any affectation a group of brothers. 

Then came the General Election of 1910, 
with the great “‘ condition-of-the-people ques- 
tion ”’ right in the centre of the political arena. 

All men’s hearts were in expectation. Slowly 
smouldering in the consciousness of the multi- 
tudes, ready to burst into flame, was the con- 
viction, however disguised, “‘the Kingdom of 

God is at hand.” So we decided in that year to 
begin May not with a Labour Day, but with a 
Labour Week—an octave of evangelistic meet- Labour 
ings for working-people. We made our appeal Wee 1910. 
for personal religion “to the workers of South 
London.” The first speakers were Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, to whose co-operation the weeks 
owed more than to any other helper, Keir 
Hardie, John Hodge, Philip Snowden, Walter 


Asking a 
Sign, 
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Hudson, Will Crooks, George Lansbury, and 
Frederick Rogers. The meetings were an epoch- 
making wonder. They were preceded and sur- 
rounded with prayer. They were filled with the 
spirit of a real religious revival. At the last 
meeting of the series, 160 signed or re-signed 
the roll of the Fellowship of Followers. God 
had put our best dreams to shame. The week 
was described at the time “as a great collective 
act of homage to the Christ by the leaders of 
British Labour. The witness borne was mani- 
festly accepted and used by the convincing 
Presence. In what went on before, during, and 
after Labour Week we have been made doubly 
conscious of His moving Power.” 

A summary of the speeches appeared in our 
magazine. There arose a cry from high and 
low for publication in eatenso. £50 would 
have to be risked. The Settlement, impecunious 
as ever, could not face this risk. If borne at all, 
it would have to be met by me, and I could not 
meet it. The inner circle of praying souls agreed 
to ask for a clear Indication of the Higher Will. 
Within two days came a letter from the Arch- 
bishop of York pressing for full publication and 
promising to promote the circulation. The 
Sign was accepted. Labour and Religion, as the 
book was called, was published by the Holborn 
Press, with a clear gain in the end to Settlement 
funds of £50. In both circles named in its 
title the book created an almost sensational 
impression. The Churches especially, gulled 
as they had been by fables of the atheism and 
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immorality of our Labour leaders, were im- 
mensely surprised and cheered to find these men, 
not only fellow-Christians, but evangelists. 

The Second Labour Week (1911) was similarly Welcome 
successful. The speeches were brought out foun 
under the title of Christ and Labour, and were 
most warmly welcomed by the Moderators of 
the Scottish Churches, by the Bishop of London 
at the Church Congress, and by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his diocesan visitation. Labour 
Weeks followed in Glasgow arranged by the 
United Free Church, in Cardiff by the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church, and in Camberwell by a 
Wesleyan Church. 

But the word spoken in Browning Hall was “In other 

destined to go beyond the English-speaking Sar arte 
world. Labour and Religion was translated into 
Danish and went through three editions. This 
Danish version was again translated into Finnish. 
Still later it was done into Spanish. Keir 
Hardie’s speeches were given in German. When 
in Norway I was told by a Social Democrat 
leader that Labour and Religion had changed the 
attitude of the working-classes in Norway to 
Christianity and made the Social Democrats 
friendly. What I told in Finland of our Labour 
leaders’ testimony to Christ went through two 
editions of 10,000 each. A Finnish nobleman 
charged me with almost prophetic earnestness 
to go round the chief industrial centres of 
Kurope with the message of Labour Week. 

Our third Labour Week was reported in The 
Gospel of Labour, but in view of the spread of 
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the word abroad, the Fourth Labour Week was 
published under the title To the Workers of the 
World. In it—his last Labour Week speech— 
Keir Hardie made the memorable deliverance : 


I often feel very sick at heart with politics 
and all that pertains thereto. IfI were a thirty 
years younger man, with all the experience I 
have gained during the past 35 years, I would 
methinks abandon house and home and wife 
and child if need be, to go forth amongst the 
people to proclaim afresh and anew the full 
message of the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The need of the hour is for a fresh crusade. 
This Labour Week, by bringing Labour men and 
Christian men and women together, may easily 
prove the nucleus out of which the real reforma- 
tion of Christianity may come. 

His death, not long after, sealed these words 
with binding force on the hearts of those who 
heard them. It was veritably a Call from the 
lips of the perfervid Scottish evangelist, ere he 
passed, to a sustained Labour Evangelism of 
which the Labour Weeks were but a prelude. 

Several of our young people, in training as 
Labour Evangelists, used to go out in the Parks 
and on the Commons on Sundays and controvert 
the infidel utterances sometimes heard there. 
A Free-thinking lecturer who declared that no 
leaders of modern life believed in Christianity, 
was met with a shower of quotations from 
Labour leaders’ speeches in Browning Hall. 


- The lecturer replied that these Labour leaders 


were ignorant working-men. But he added, 
“no man of science accepts the Christian faith ! ”’ 
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These and similar remarks elsewhere led me 
to arrange a Science Week for the working-men Science 
in 1914. The speakers were Sir Oliver “°* 
Lodge, Prof. J. Fleming, Prof. Sims Woodhead, 
Prof. Silvanus Thompson, Dr. Harker, Prof. 
Bottomley, and Prof. Hull. Their addresses 
were published as Science and Religion. The 
book has already gone through three editions, 
and has been translated into Dutch and Danish. 
One address has appeared in Arabic at Cairo. 

A further step forward was taken in 1915, International 
The international interest in Labour Week had "“ 
grown more and more manifest. The inter- 
national connexion of the Settlement had become 
at once wider and closer. So we decided that 
the sixth May series should be an International 
Labour Week with addresses by leading repre- 
sentatives of the Continental Labour Movement. 
After this decision had been reached an 
infidel print— while admitting that British 
Labour leaders were mostly religious men—dared 
the “Browning Hall Authorities” to declare. 
the attitude of Labour leaders on the Continent. 

The challenge was actually taken up before it 
was made. 

M. Vandervelde, elected head of the Socialistic M. Vander- 
International Bureau, had written through Keir V*!¢. 
Hardie to our fourth Labour Week in terms of 
warm appreciation. Owing to the war he was 
in London—I secured an appointment with 
him. These invitations were almost invariably 
preluded by special intercession at the Hour of 
Prayer. I went up expectant. He promised to 
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come and speak. As a representative of French 
Labour he nominated M. Longuet, whom shortly 
afterwards I met by appointment. He also 
most cordially consented. In the course of the 
conversation I made the discovery that he was 
the grandson of Karl Marx. I may be forgiven 
for the elation of soul with which I found that 
our fifth Labour Week was to be addressed by 
the grandson of the author of Das Kapital. 
Here indeed were Influences at work of which I 
had not been aware. I wrote to my friend Mr, 
Nillsen, leader of the Labour Party in the 
Norwegian Parliament, asking him to come or 
send a comrade. He replied that, at a meeting 
of the Social Democrats of Norway and Sweden, 
Mr. Einar Li had been elected as delegate to 
our Labour Week. Through the mediation of 
Professor Ragaz of Ziirich, Mr. Hans Wirz, 
editor of the official organ of the German-speak- 
ing Social Democrats of Switzerland, promised 
to come. So, with the help of British Labour 
leaders, the Week was a dynamic success. MM. 
Vandervelde and Longuet spoke as Agnostics, 
but looked forward to religion entering on a 
future more glorious than its past had ever been. 
The rest all spoke as believers, So Continental 
Socialism, by the lips of its foremost exponents, 
disavowed all hostility to spiritual Christianity ; 
nay, welcomed it as anally. Religion was hailed 
by the International Labour Movement as essen- 
tially its friend. The long feud which has been 
so disastrous to both was publicly declared at 
an end. The addresses, in three languages, 
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were published under the title Together at Last. 
This great and historic event was passed over 
almost without notice by the Press. 

The War, besides absorbing public attention, 
made any further Labour Weeks, by reason of 
the absence of the men, with the colours or on 
munition work, impossible. 


After the Paris Conference had approved the The Next 
League of Nations Covenant, and the Settlement 5*e? ? 
had held its thanksgiving for the same, I was 
much exercised with the question, What was our 
next step to be? Was the Settlement called to 
promote World-wide Labour Evangelism, as it 
had promoted and helped to pioneer to antici- 
pated success the movement towards World- 
unity ? An evening of intense prayer and heart- 
searching led me to resolve to put the question 
to the People’s Evening on March 2, and by 
letters to heads of departments during the follow- 
ing week. Half of the answers received were 
uncertain, one answer opposed the idea, the other 
half answered in the affirmative. On May 9 
I reported to the People’s Evening accordingly. 
To the hypothetical question, Supposing we are 
called to set about World-Labour Evangelism, 
what are we to do next ? I answered I did not 
know; but if we were willing, the next step 
would be made clear to us. 

The very next day, just as our Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting was assembling, came a letter of 
decisive importance. It was from Sigfrid Sire- 
nius, of Helsingfors. He had been missionary 
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to Finnish seamen in London. He had come 
over to the Settlement. To use his own words: 
he had been converted to personal Christianity 
in his youth; but at Browning Hall he was 
converted to Social Christianity. He had 
returned to Finland resolved to introduce there 
the Labour Movement in Religion. He arranged 
my visit to that country. He narrowly escaped 
death in the Red Terror. He has since founded 
in the school which the Russian Government had 
erected in memory of Bobrikoff (assassinated by 
the Finns), a Settlement called Kalliola—the 
house of the Rock, which he describes as daughter 
to the Browning Settlement. He is a most 
lovable, eloquent, Spirit-filled soul, devoted to 
the evangelization of the working-classes of 
Europe. He is one of the most notable Gifts 
to the movement which has been so wonderfully 
expanding in our hands. 

Sirenius urged in his strangely timed letter, 
with genuine prophetic earnestness, that the 
Settlement ought to take up the Labour Move- 
ment in Religion where it had been interrupted 
by the war, and should hold in the course of the 
year an International Conference on the lines 
of the International Labour Week of 1915, but 
on a more extended scale, to consider the rela- 
tions between Labour and Religion after the 
world-catastrophe of war. 

This totally unexpected answer to our inquiry 
seemed to many minds to be conclusive. The 
friend who had written against the idea was 
much impressed with the Unseen Direction which 
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had thus emerged. I consulted some of the 
most responsible leaders of British and Con- 
tinental Labour. They earnestly supported the 
project. One eminent Labour leader said that 
something of the kind was needed to counter- 
act the wave of gross materialism which was 
sweeping over the working-classes of the world. 
Another said that the very salvation of the world 
depended on some such conference as was 
proposed. So I proceeded to arrange the con- 
ference. 

Meantime many of us were feeling the vast mae 
issues dependent on the action of the United “°° °°" 
States. The Great Republic had not ratified 
the Treaty of Peace. Yet the first International 
Labour Conference was to be held in Washington, 
when the great work of my friend Mr. Barnes 
would be inaugurated. Several friends and I 
debated the question whether I ought not to go 
to America in the autumn after the Conference. 
It was an exceptionally critical time for the 
Settlement. We had a large sum to raise for 
renovation of our premises. On Whit-Tuesday, 
talking over matters with a friend, I said, “‘ If 
Providence means me to go to America, He will 
make it perfectly clear to me.”” The very next 
morning, came, at the suggestion of Mr. Will 
Crooks, Dr. Martin, organizer of the approach- 
ing Third World-Conference on Christian Citizen- 
ship at Pittsburg, to invite me to speak at that 
conference and to describe the English Labour 
Movement in Religion. I called a meeting of 
our Settlement workers. They agreed that it 
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was my duty to accept the invitation. The 
Settlement Council, to my surprise, decided 
that the Divine Will was so manifest that, 
whatever might be the risk to the Settlement, 
I ought to go. SolI resolved to go. I could not 
doubt the Guiding Hand. 

Then a great shock of disturbing forces fell 
upon our arrangements for the Conference in 
Browning Hall. The Trade Union Congress 
changed its session at Glasgow from the first to 
the second week in September. Our conference 
had therefore to change from the second week to 
the first, losing thereby many important speakers. 
It was feared the Hall would not be sufficiently 
free from the builders to admit of meetings being 
held. There were other menaces. It was one of 
the hardest battles I have fought between Faith 
and Fear. The victory was given to Faith. 

The five days of the Conference passed off 
very happily and formed a dynamic portent. 
It contained representatives from Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Belgium, Greece, 
India, and the United States, as well as from 
different parts of Great Britain. Labour was 
represented from extreme right to extreme left. 
Parsi, Brahman, agnostic, nondescript, mingled 
with many varieties of Christianity. The spirit 
of the proceedings was marked by deep unity, 
a world-wide horizon, and a kindling sense of 
the future. There was a feeling after a genuine 
organic synthesis. Among the many speakers 
were Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, Bishop Gore, George Lansbury, Ald. 
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Banton (Leicester), Ald. Sheppard (Bristol), 
B. P. Wadia (Madras), S. Sirenius (Finland), 
Senator Vinck (Belgium), Dr. Alex. Irvine 
(U.S.A.), Basil Mathews (L.M.S.), Einar Li (Nor- 
way), C. Norley (Denmark), Rev. Tom Sykes, 
and Father Hopkins. The proceedings were 
well reported in the London Press. 

The main questions were: Is there a religion The Religion 
implicit in the Labour Movement? If so, can % 1@bour. 
it be made explicit ? and if so, can it be made 
the subject of World-wide Evangelism? — All 
three questions were answered in the most un- 
qualified affirmative. The religious characteris- 
tics of the Labour Movement, as stated in the 
course of the meetings, were summarized at the 
close as follows: Sacrifice of the individual for 
the common welfare; the law of Service, the 
duty to serve, therefore the right to work; 
insistence on the universal Brotherhood of Man ; 
Internationalism: loyalty to Organization ; 
hostility to Mammon ; demand for the abolition 
of Poverty; and for the abolition of War; a 
lofty idealism ; a faith in the future, expressed 
as reliance on Evolution, or in transcendent 
principles of morality, or Divine Immanence 
and human solidarity as in the East, or in the 
Christian belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man. In these convictions, 
however expressed, lay the essential religion of 
the Labour Movement. 

It was agreed to send out this statement, with Circular in 
a request for adhesion or amendment to all the esate 
principal trade unions in the world. The cir- 
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cularization is still proceeding in Norwegian, 
French, German, and Spanish. The latest 
request was for some 40,000 of the circulars in 
Spanish for use in Argentina. 

The report of the whole conference was brought 
out very smartly by the Holborn Press under the 
title of The Religion in the Labour Movement. 
Each member of the British Delegation to the 
Washington Labour Conference was presented 
with a copy. 

I went to the United States. I spoke on 
Labour and Religion at many meetings in 
Philadelphia, Washington, New York, as well as 
before the 5,000 at the Pittsburg Convention, 
I may have exerted some catalytic influence 
at the Washington Labour Conference: I as- 
sisted in shaping some of the more important 
resolutions and programmes at the Pittsburg 
Conference. I also obtained adhesions to our 
movement from American leaders of Labour, 
and the blessing of Cardinal Gibbons on my 
work. Mr. J. H. Walker, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Labour and prominent 
on the American federation, wrote on giving in 
his name to our Continuation Committee: “ It 
is the most important thing that can be done 
in the interest of the Labour Movement. It 
may be the thing that will save us from a repeti- 
tion of the fall of civilization as in the past.” 
These and other cheering facts I had to report 
to the Continuation Committee which met at 
the House of Commons in May 1920, when 
further important steps were decided on. 
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As a sequel to the series of meetings held for 
so many years at Browning Hall, and especially 
to the 1919 Conference with its demand for the 
reproletarianizing of Christianity, I gave in the 
summer of 1920 eight addresses, which were 
published, just as I was leaving the Settlement, 
under the title The Proletarian Gospel of Galilee‘ The _ 
in some of its phases. In the introduction I Meoieg Spa 
have called attention to the remarkable fact 
that eminent Latin Agnostics have given in 
their adhesion to our movement headed as it is 
by twenty-five Labour Members of the House 
of Commons enrolled in our Fellowship of Fol- 
lowers. Their resolve to “ live as a Christian ”’ 
though they ‘‘ cannot believe as a Christian ”’ is 
noted as a proof of the unconquerable charm 
of the Central Personality of the Christian 
Faith. 

Even as I write, comes word of a publication Bulgaria and 
in Bulgarian of excerpts from our Labour Siac 
Week books, under the title of Jesus and the 
Proletariat. So the message of Browning Hall 
now speaks the Slav tongue. And just a little 
later comes a book in Finnish edited by my 
friend Sirenius, describing the progress of the 
Labour Movement in Religion in Scandinavia, 
Germany, and England. Two-thirds of the book 
deal with the International Labour Week, 1915, 
and the Conference, 1919. Large extracts of 
speeches at the latter have been published in 
the Madras vernacular. 

So the movement which began with the open- Ned uatace 
ing of what many considered the forlorn hope mae atist 
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of a Settlement in Walworth now tells its 
message round the world in English, Danish, 
Finnish, Spanish, Dutch, German, Slav (Bul- 
garian), Arabic, Dravidian—nine languages. It 
receives the earnest support of Albert Thomas, 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office under the League of Nations; George 
Barnes, chief creator of that office; Arthur 
Henderson, secretary of the British Labour 
Party and resuscitator of the International ; 
Edo Fimmen, secretary of the. International 
Federation of Trade Unions; W. A. Appleton, 
secretary of the British General Federation of 
Trade Unions; J. H. Walker, of the American 
Federation of Labour ; Arthur Fontaine, French 
Minister of Labour; Emile Vandervelde, Jean 
Longuet, and other eminent leaders of Labour, 
belonging in all to fifteen nations. Of this 
expansion, not one of us dreamed at the com- 
mencement. As I look back, it all seems a 
wonderfully ordered progress, widening in its 
influence, deepening in its potency, opening out 
to a world-horizon of service. 


Nor is he far astray who deems 

That every hope which rises and grows broad 

In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great Heart of God. 


I, for one, cannot fail to discern, in the story 
I have briefly outlined, the strategy of the 
Unseen Commander, the manifest Purpose of 


God. 


XX 


SOCIAL SALVATION THE FREE GIFT OF 
GRACE 


‘*“MopERN Religious Awakenings: Men, Move- 
ments, Social Results,” was the course of study 
chosen by the Browning Hall Adult School for 
the first term of 1918.. The course began on 
January 13 with John Wesley. I put foremost, 
in view of the twenty-five million adherents of 
the Methodist Movement, his personality as 
World-Awakener. 
What made him the world-awakener that What made 
he was ? Wesley ? 
The answer is given in the well-known experi- 
ence that he records in his Diary of his presence 
at a Society meeting in Aldersgate Street in 
1738. Paul’s Letter to the Romans, as prefaced 
by Luther, brought home to Wesley the certainty 
that his personal salvation was the free gift of 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus, through faith. 
The Hebrew Apostle, the German Reformer, the 
English revivalist derived the inspiration of their 
world-shaping activity from the same conviction : 
held in its largest form by Paul, in a less com- 
prehensive way by Luther, and in a peculiarly 
individualistic way by Wesley. 
These three historic landmarks in the ex- Its Source, 
179 
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pansion of the Kingdom of God lead one back to 
the Source in the recorded utterances of Jesus. 
It is like Jesus that the fontal outburst of the 
idea which has changed the course of history in 
Paul and Luther and Wesley occurred with 
the mothers around Him and the little children 
in His arms. It was then He said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child shall in no wise enter therein.” 

Facing these facts on the Sunday morning, 
before I went up to the Adult School, I asked 
myself, What is the counterpart in the life of 
to-day to this threefold impact of Paul, Luther, 
Wesley on the life of mankind ? 

“gebaneds Then there flashed upon my soul with im- 

pe’ mense force the thought that the truth which 

Wesley rediscovered for personal salvation holds 
good for social salvation. Wesley’s was an 
individualistic era; ours 1s a social era. The 
discovery that his own personal salvation was 
not to be secured by his own works or strivings 
or prayers, but was a free gift to his faith—that 
made Wesley the World-Awakener. 

Social Work- Social salvation to-day is variously described 

Righteous- ; a 

ness. as the true social revolution, or the reconstruc- 
tion of human society, or the regeneration of 
mankind. But however named, is it not too 
generally sought through our own works, our 
strivings, our efforts, our movements, our agita- 
tions, our revolutions ? Is not our reliance upon 
these only a repetition in the social sphere of the 
idea which had been exploded in the personal 
sphere, of salvation by works ? 
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Are we not now called to renounce our faith in 
human strivings and to accept, as the actual 
achievement of Jesus Christ, the bestowment of 
social salvation ? 

In His Deed, which was fasaaiatiaed upon Social Faith. 
the Cross, Jesus accomplished all that was 
necessary for individual salvation: that has 
been accepted by the whole evangelical world. 
But that Jesus in His great Deed had accom- 
plished the salvation of human society considered 
not merely as an arithmetic total of so many 
million souls to be individually saved, but as a 
social organism, as a cluster of fellowships or 
social organisms, as a complex world-unity : that 
may have been theoretically affirmed, but has it 
been accepted with equal assimilation of faith ? 

Is not the sequel to-day of the word of Paul 
and Luther and Wesley the renunciation of 
faith in our own works, movements, agitations, 
and the like, and the acceptance in humble faith 
of the gift of a regenerated world through 
Jesus Christ ? 

The Pauline, Lutheran, Wesleyan movements Centre of 
shifted the centre of gravity in redemption from sar ag 
man to Christ, and thereby became the channel 
of Divine transforming energy to innumerable 
lives. A similar transfer of the centre of gravity 
from man to Christ—is that not needed in the 
social movements of to-day ? 

Are we not led back to the saying of Jesus 
Himself, that the Kingdom of God—the com- 
pleteness of all social reformation—is to be 
received by us as a little child? Are we not 
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led back to His assurance that the Kingdom of 
God is at hand, has arrived, is in the midst ? 
The Deed and Gift of a transformed society, of 
a regenerate humanity, is here. All that we are 
asked to do is to Repent, break loose from the 
old order, and Believe in the actual fact of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In other words, are we not called to recognize 
that Jesus Himself is the actual Saviour of the 
world, the actual Regenerator of human society, 
the actual Redeemer and Rebuilder of humanity : 
that this is His work; and all that we have to 
do is to receive it from Him? Has He not said, 
Be of good cheer: I have overcome the world ? 
The world is conquered. The old order is broken. 
All that we have to do is to enter on the con- 
quest which He has achieved, and effectively 
to occupy the territory which He has annexed 
to the Kingdom of God. 

The glaring facts of life to-day, with its egoism, 
greed, and exploitation of the weak, seem to 
make such a faith unreal. In a world of every 
degree of civilization and morals, from swinish 
savagery and refined cruelty upwards, how can 
the Kingdom of God come in at a jump, believe 
we never so strongly ? We have heard from our 
infancy that this is a redeemed world, but, in 
view of the facts, we cannot put much ethical 
meaning into that word ‘‘ redeemed.” 

Be by True, the Kingdom does not come at a jump, 

3; except where faith leaps out to receive it. And 

Jesus told us it would advance gradually, like 
growing corn, or mixed-in leaven. We may 
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think of the Kingdom as an Ocean of Light, 
surrounding all human life, at hand, arrived, in 
the midst. The moment the screen of self-will 
that keeps the soul in darkness is removed, in 
rushes the Light, and the individual is converted. 
But there are social screens which, owing to the 
number of separate wills of which they are 
composed, cannot be suddenly removed, but are 
wearing thin and ever thinner, and become 
more or less translucent. So the Light, though 
as twilight, advances. In other words, social 
salvation proceeds by instalments. The con- 
quered territory is occupied district by district. 

The great problem in social amelioration is to How tell the 
know just when and where the next occupation Net oie 
in force is to be made, or what section of the 
Supreme Ideal is to be built into institution or 
law or general practice. And too often men 
imagine that this problem is left to them to 
solve. They are grateful for the example of 
the historical Personality, and for His wonderful 
social ideal ; but how where or when they shall 
apply these things to society, they seem to fancy 
is left to their own choice or judgement. They 
have overlooked one fact of tremendous import- 
ance. 

They look upon Jesus as the historical embodi- A Great 
ment of all the virtues,as the superlative cluster of paeaagt 
ideal excellences, as a complete bundle of ethical 
attributes’: they may even acknowledge His 
historical redemptive Deed. But they ignore 
His living Leadership to-day. They forget that 
He is Commander-in-Chief of the advancing 
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hosts of progress. His is the Plan of Campaign ; 
His is the strategy ; His is the continual direction 
of the field. He knows with a keener vision 
than Napoleon where the enemy’s line is weakest, 
and where overwhelming force must be hurled. 
He knows when the mining operations under 
some citadel of wrong are sufficiently completed 
to admit of the explosion. He knows the next 
step, when party leaders, caucus managers, 
brilliant journalists cannot see it. 

When men think that they have to find it all 
out themselves, by their own discernment, and 
have to marshal all the forces required according 
to their own judgement, they are on the old 
mistaken trail of salvation by works. But when 
they freely acknowledge that it is His to select, 
to direct, to command, and theirs to accept from 
His hands the orders they have to execute, then 
they confess that it is only by His free gift of all 
they need of direction and also of power, that 
the social instalment of the Kingdom has been 
secured, and the territory is being occupied. 

In social as in personal salvation, all that is 
essential is the acceptance as a free gift of grace, 
not only of individual forgiveness or collective 
amnesty, or of constructive ideals of the highest 
excellence, but also of His Initiative, His Im- 
perative, and His Strength. In the whole social 
movement, we can repeat Augustine’s prayer, 
Give what Thou commandest, and command 
what Thou wilt. Guidance is an act of Grace. 
Mandates are gifts of Grace. | 

The Living Leadership of JEsus is’ Grace 
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active in the social sphere. Through it as a free 
gift social salvation comes. 

Energetic agitators, proud of their activity, yuttiptied 
need not fear that this faith means passivity or Energy. 
idleness. However active Wesley was before he 
discovered that his works were nothing worth, 
he was immensely more active afterwards. As 
Mr. Birrell has said, his diary is the record of a 
phenomenal activity. And there went with his 
work a rush of Power unknown before. So our 
renunciation of faith in our own works and our 
acceptance of social salvation, in bulk or in 
sections, ought to multiply our works, and 
charge them—movements, agitations, revolu- 
tions—with the thrust of Omnipotence. Our 
activity will be not less but infinitely more when 
we recognize that it is not we but He—He that is 
working in us mightily. 

If only all Christian social workers and thinkers What might 
were to receive the Kingdom of God—the com- ”° 
plex of all reform—as a little child, if they were 
to believe that the Kingdom is at hand, in the 
midst, only waiting for faith to become real, 
would not that acceptance in itself be an immense 
advance of the Kingdom throughout the world ? 
They would thenceforth no longer rely on 
their thinking and speaking and working, on 
their social and political combinations, on their 
appeal to the electorate, or on the response of 
the electorate. They would thenceforth rely 
on Christ as the Conqueror of the world, the 
Renewer of Society, the Social Saviour of man- 
kind. The centre of gravity in all their activity 
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would be moved from themselves and from the 
peoples to Christ. And they would automati- 
cally become channels of His grace, electrical 
conductors of His power, with seismic world- 
wide results. 

To this much-neglected truth of the Living 
Leadership of Jesus, I hope that the foregoing 
chapters in this book have borne their witness. 
It was a glance back at the events described in 
them, as I was preparing for the Adult School 
on that Sunday morning in January four years 
ago, which led me to see how social salvation 
comes by free gift of Grace. What has hap- 
pened during these four years only adds to the 
joy of the conviction. 

As I have endeavoured to show, the most 
impressive and far-reaching work of the Settle- 
ment had never been designed or devised or 
intended by us. Im each of the movements 
which we have been used to advance, the initia- 
tive did not come from us. It was laid upon us ; 
it was given to us. Common honesty, if no 
higher motive were present, compels us to confess 
that what outsiders might call our achievements 
were not really ours: they were simply the work 
of the Christ, who had deigned to use us as His 
earthly tool. Whatever share we may have had 
in furthering the salvation of society has been 
the free gift of His Grace. 

The converted profligate—yesterday wallow- 
ing in the mire of sensuality, and to-day a new 
and holy character—is a conclusive proof that 
personal salvation is not the result of personal 
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striving or human works of any kind, but is the 
free gift of grace in Christ. There is nothing in 
the man himself to explain the change which 
has been wrought in him. In the social sphere 
there are counterparts to the converted pro- 
fligate. And amongst them may I reckon the 
Browning Settlement ? The parallel may sug- 
gest a smile. It only holds of the impossibility 
of finding an explanation of the effects in the 
person or society concerned. The Settlement 
was weak; it was small; its adherents were 
few; it had manifold shortcomings. There 
was in it nothing in any way commensurate with 
the greatness of the results produced. The 
social consequences are totally out of proportion 
to the human antecedents in the Settlement. 
Yet the Settlement did, with all its faults, 
receive as a little child the gift of those move- 
ments which went to the advance of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. And the use that was made of 
it by the Divine User is transparent evidence of 
the power of the Christ who used it. So the 
Settlement might humbly glory, like the Apostle, 
in its very weaknesses that the power of the 
Christ might manifestly and incontrovertibly 
tabernacle over it. 

The movements in which we have been per- Momentous 
mitted to receive His initiative and direction are ™*""* 
of the first magnitude in modern life. The 
solution of the Great-City problem, in this age 
of great cities, has been given. The relief of 
aged indigence by Pensions and Homes, and 
the initiation of work for the workless on a 
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national scale, bring us within sight of the 
Abolition of Poverty. The line of advance, 
through Hague Conferences and League of 
Nations, involves the Abolition of War and the 
effective Unity of Mankind. The Labour Move- 
ment in Religion portends the evangelization of 
the world. In all these we have seen and known 
and borne witness to the Directing Will. 

These things have happened during some of 
the most momentous years of human history. 
We have stood amid the crashing of old worlds 
and amid the building up of new. And in this 
tremendous time He has chosen and appointed 
us that we might behold and declare His Living 
Leadership. 

This glad confidence crowns the faith in which 
the Settlement was born, in which it struggled, 
in which it achieved. By its very weakness the 
Settlement was a witness to the Power that 
comes through childlike acceptance of social 
salvation as the free gift of Grace. 


SOME REMARKS 


1. “ Thou shalt not docket thy neighbour ”’— 
we soon found that to be one of the innumerable 
‘eleventh commandments ”’ which was a useful 
safeguard against classifying a man or institution 
by the categories of one’s imperfect knowledge. 
To help others to keep this commandment, let 
me say: 

I am no Spiritualist in the common sense of 
that term. I have never in all my life attended 
a séance. Except as a boyish pastime, I have 
never resorted to table-rapping. I have never 
used or consulted a medium. The mysteries of 
the planchette, of crystal-gazing, and of all that 
sort of thing are quite unknown to me. 


2. I have great repugnance for the methods of 
certain mystics, who try to work themselves up 
into excitements and ecstasies in order to get 
into touch with some Divine Abstraction. The 
nervous and moral reactions are often disastrous. 
Such disclosures of the Unseen as have been 
given to me have come to me mostly unex- 
pectedly. They have only come when my 
mind was at its clearest and sanest. I have 
found that overstrung nerves and overwrought 
brains are among the conditions that are almost 
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prohibitive of Higher Manifestations. They are 
as adverse in the physical sphere as anxiety 
and bitterness are in the moral. Full health of 
body and mind and soul seems to be the fittest 
condition for the Impact of the Unseen. But 
Grace can overcome the most adverse conditions. 
Self-revelations of the All-Encompassing Life, 
bestowed as and when He pleases, I can only 
receive with awed humility and boundless 
gratitude. “The Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth.”’ 


3. Eighteen Years in the Central City Swarm, 
which I wrote and published in 1918, and No 
More War—a novel giving the history of the 
Browning Settlement under a film of fiction— 
which I published in 1917, have been used by 
me freely in this record, as both books are out 
of print. 


4. Some one may ask, Have you never been 
deceived or mistaken in these Assurances of 
yours? Alas! “‘to err is human,” and I have 
no exemption from our common human falli- 
bility. I frankly confess that there was one 
impression, which I took to be an Assurance, 
which brought with it the sense of certainty and 
of an infinite tenderness in its Source, and which 
had the other marks of a sure Word from Above. 
I rested my whole weight on it for some ten 
months. And then it was finally, irretrievably 
falsified by the event. My faith was terribly 
shaken by the result. But it was not shattered. 
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I recognized that this mistaken Assurance was 
not the basis of any practical Mandate: it 
influenced action only negatively and even that 
scarcely at all. Very strong feeling was linked 
with it, and perhaps unconsciously distorted 
my mental apparatus. And after all, out of all 
the many Assurances which I have received, this 
was the only failure of any importance. A single 
exception of the kind would not be taken to 
discredit physical wireless. It ought not to be 
allowed to discredit spiritual wireless. 


5. I hope that the foregoing pages have made 
abundantly evident that no merit or virtue 
attaches to the person who receives Messages 
and Mandates. I can only believe that every 
one is capable of receiving these gifts of Grace. 
I fear that too many are like a man who hears the 
telephone bell ring, and may even take up the 
receiver ; but when the first indistinct sounds 
reach him of some voice at the other end of the 
wire, he is seized with alarm as to what he may 
hear and hastily puts back the receiver. Most 
men, I must believe, have heard the clang of the 
Divine Telephone: they may have even begun 
to listen. Then they become afraid of something 
uncanny, or incalculable, or terribly exacting, 
reaching them: and they “ ring off” before the 
Message arrives. I know that this is so; it has 
been so in my own case. But those who bravely 
believe—ay, who sometimes very _ timidly 
believe—wait and listen and receive. If I may 
change one word in the well-known passage 
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from Browning’s ‘‘ Abt Vogler,” and put 
believer for musician, I would dare to say: 


Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and 
woe: 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome: "Tis we believers 
know. 


Printed in Great Britain by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld, 
London and Aylesbury. 
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